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DAFFODIL AND TULIP YEAR BOOK 

This issue of the YEAR Book is dedicated to Alexander M. 

Wilson. Mr. W. E. Th. Ingwersen contributes a very 


complete and delightful account of the Dwarf-growing 
Species of Narcissus. Mr. Guy L. Wilson, V.M.H., and 


Pa Mr. G. H. Johnstone write on the 1951 Daffodil Season. 
al Other articles include Experiments in Narcissus Culture 
Pe by Prof. John Caldwell and the Development of the 


Narcissus Plant by Miss Tsin-Tze Chan. Mr. F. Hanger 
contributes an article on Daffodils for Garden Decoration 
and Major C. B. Habershon writes on his recollections as 
an amateur Daffodil grower. Mr. John P. Tuke, from 
West Australia, writes on his impressions of Daffodils in 
this country. Overseas contributors include Mr. Grant E. 
Mitsch on the 1951 Daffodil Season in Oregon, U.S.A., 
Mr. H. Alston on the Daffodil in Victoria, while 
Mr. O’More and Mr. Dyer report on Daffodil growing in 
New Zealand. 

Tulips are represented by articles on their cultivation 
as well as their history. Dr. Ernst H. Krelage writes a 
most interesting account of the Historical Tulip in 
Literature, Mr. G. R. Barr writes on Old English 
Florist’s Tulips and their Cultivation, and Mr. J. F. Ch. 
Dix on Tulipa Fosteriana and its hybrids. Reports of the 
R.H.S. Daffodil Competition and Shows are included as 
well as reports of Daffodil Shows held in many parts of 
this country and overseas. The list of Newly Registered 
Daffodil Names is brought up to date and descriptions of 
awards to Narcissus are included. 

An Index of all articles published in the Darropit 
YEAR Book between 191 3—50 is also included. 


Price 12s, 6d. to Fellows and Associates, postage and packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $2 post free 
Price 15s. od. to Non-Fellows, postage and packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $2.40 post free 
Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY, THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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CARNATION ag F.) CUTTINGS CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTING 
Rooted in 3 weeks. Rooted in 3 weeks. 


HORTICULTURAL ‘6 X L ed VERMICULITE 


REG. TRADE MARE 


GIVES ALL PLANTS A GOOD START IN LIFE 
For raising seedlings and rooting cuttings, including the most difficult subjects 


For soil- less cultivation in Glasshouses and Frames 
MULLARD. PATENT 639454. 


PRICES: Standard ‘Packs 5/— and 8/— (double quantity) delivered 
EVERY DAY WE HEAR FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
uists— 


THE MULLARD HORTICULTURAL ENG. CO. LTD., ENGLEFIELD GREEN, EGHAM, SURREY 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS*+ 


Stock of over 3 
million volumes 


New, secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject 
We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 


Subscriptions taken for British and 
overseas magazines 


1p YOU WANT 
100°/- SUCCESS 


With Seeds, Seedlings and 
Cuttings, you MUST use 


STONOR’S PROPAGATING 
COMPOST 


Particularly successful for striking Straw- 
berry Runners. Prepared to the formula 
of F. C. Stonor, the well-known propa- 
gating expert, and used by gardeners all 
over the country. 1 cwt. 1916 ; + cwt., 
10/-; 28 Ibs., 5/6. 


POULTMURE 


The most efficient as well as the most 
economical organic, better than stable 
manure, used by the leading gardeners 
throughout the country. 37/6 per cwt. ; 
4 cwt., 21/-; 28 Ibs., 12/-. rr. Paid. 


POULTMURE LTD.(°+7:) 


5 COLLEGE RD., HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (Including Saturdays) 
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THE 
BARNHAM NURSERIES 


LIMITED 
SPECIALISTS 
in the production of 


FIRST QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 
offer large quantities of 


FRUIT TREES - ROSES 

ORNAMENTAL TREES 

SHRUBS - CLIMBERS 
HEDGE PLANTS 
HERBACEOUS & 


ROCK PLANTS 


for 
AUTUMN DELIVERY 
INSPECTION INVITED.—Much of 
interest may be seen at all Seasons 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES LIMITED 
BARNHAM SUSSEX 
(Nurserymen & Landscape Gardeners since 1880) 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


POLYANTHUS 


Now Is the time to plant the finest 
of spring-flowering plants the 
flowers of which are delightfully 
scented and last well as cut bloom. 


All mixed colours (although we 
can supply red or yellow shades if 
desired) and all will give masses of 
bloom next spring. 
No. 1 size plants: 
12/6 for 25, 22/6 for 50 
No. 2 size plants: 
10/- for 25, 17/6 for 50 


Carriage and packing free for cash with 
order 


WILLIAM LORD 


(LEEDS) LTD. 
Polyanthus Nurseries 
WETHERBY ROAD, BARDSEY, 
nr. LEEDS 


FRUIT 


(Selected bulletins of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries) 


Fruit Tree Raising : 
ROCTSTOCKS AND PROPAGATION 
Intended primarily for the nurseryman, this 
bulletin gives the theory and practice of 
raising rootstocks for commercial use, both 
from seed and vegetatively. Illustrated with 
diagrams and photographs of different varieties. 


(Bulletin No. 135) 2s. od. (2s. 2d.) 


Apples and Pears 


Full information on all aspects of apple and 
pear growing on a commercial scale, from 
— of site to marketing the crop. Illus- 


(Bulletin No. 133) 3s. 6d. (35. 9d.) 


Plums and Cherries 


A fully illustrated to the successful 
growing of plums cherries. 
(Bulletin No. 119) 2s. 6d. (2s. $d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage. 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 


and Sales Offices in London, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, py Bristol, Car- 
diff and Belfast, 


or through any bookseller. 
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LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD MIXTURE 


7 Ibs. 13/-; 14 Ibs. 21/-; 28 Ibs. 40/-; 
56 Ibs. 77/6; 112 Ibs. 150/— 
BEST QUALITY MIXTURE (without Rye) 
7 Ibs. 47/6; 14 Ibs. 85/-; 28 Ibs. 160/-; 
56 Ibs. 300/-; 112 Ibs. 585/- 


BEST QUALITY SHADED MIX- 


AREA 
TURE (containing S23 STRAIN) 


7 Ibs. 39/-; 14 Ibs. 67/6; 28 Ibs. 130/-; 
56 Ibs. 230/-; 112 Ibs. 450/- 
Carriage Free 
Obtainable only from : 


MAXWELL M. HART (Lonpon) LTD 
Sales Dept.: WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
"Phone : WOKINGHAM 1112-3 


THE POT WITH A FUTURE 


Because it retains moisture longer, plants thrive 
in Bath’s new NP plastic pot. Ver ic is pesoes. 
It is tough, durable, easy to clean ... to stack 
and toremove. Resistant to frost and will naw beg 
to long periods of sterilisation and p 

Awarded Certificate of the R.H.S. (wiley) and ot aaa 
recommended by the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution. List and prices free on application. 


BATH’S 
FLOWER POT 


R. H. BATH LTD., 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 


FRUIT TREES 
Roses & Shrubs 


The Oldest Nursery 


IN ENGLAND, still controlled by the 
original family, offers you first class 
stock for garden and greenhouse, with 
advice and prompt, courteous attention 
all backed by a valued reputation. 


Price List free. 
Full Catalogue 6d. 


RIVERS 


ESTABLISHED 1725 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD., 
The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, H 
Tel. : Sawbridgeworth 2338 


Sea - gull, sea - gull 
sit on the sand, 


It’s never good weather 
while you're on the land. 


WHATEVER THE WEATHER 
THERE IS NOTHING SO GOOD AS 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT 


There can be no White Lead 
Paint which excels 


MERSECO 


WHITE LEAD PAINT 


THE MERSEY WHITE LEAD Co. Led., Warrington 
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FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


ALL LARGE PLANTS 


Meconopsis Baileyi 17/6 per doz. 
Primulas: 6 choice and rare varieties ~ 14/- 
12 well-known varieties . 17/6 

Both collections . 30/- 


6 popular varieties 
Delphiniums : 6 choice varieties . £1 0 0 
Double collection 


Patetintom : Pink Sensation . 3/- each 
ixed Delphiniums : Blackmore and 
Langdon’s 18/- per doz. 


Asters (New): The Archbishop, The Cardinal 
and The Sexton 2/6 each, 3 of each 20/- 
Asters : 3 each, Peace, Plenty and Prosperity 12/6 
Asters : Modern kinds, 
1 each of 6 varieties . ma, - 8/6 
Asters : Dwarf, 2 each of 3 variet 8/6 
Aster : Yunnanensis Napsbury, 6 for 8/6, 12 = 


Chrysanthemum Max.: Wirral Pride, ne 
white, 4 to 5 in. across, double 1/6 each, 


16/6 per doz. 
Phlox (Border) : 3 0 


6 for 12/-, 1 doz. £1 
Phlox Sir John Falstaff (New) 2/6 each 


Gaillardias : Monarch strain . 12/- per doz 
Gaillardia : Wirral Fiame (New) 2/6 each 
Russell Lupins : True strain . 12/- per doz. 
Erigeron : Azure Beauty 16/6 per doz. 


16/6 per doz. 
om, = per doz. 
10/- per doz. 


Erigeron : Quakeress 
Heliopsis ‘patula 
Aubrieta: mixed . 


Aquilegia : lon spurred 12/- per doz. 
Lychale chalc lonica 16/6 per doz. 
macrantha 16/6 per doz. 
po : Grallagh Gold 16/6 per doz. 
phora: reri . 2/-each 
Three of any variety supplied 
at doz. rate 
Heleniums : 3 each of 4 varieties - 16/6 
Astilbes: 2 each of 3 varieties - 15/- 
Paeonies : Chinese scented, double, 1 each * 
6 varieties 1 


Chinese scented, single, 1 each a 
6 varieties . £1 2 


rethrums 4 each of 3 varieties . 
ardy borders: SO border plants . £4 0 0 
100 £715 0 
£1110 0 

with plan 


Rockery collections : 
12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 14/- 
12 easily grown varieties including 1 -—— 12/- 
25/- 


Both, all different 
Gentians : 1 each of 6 varieties ° - Wn 


Orders under 10/- add 1/-, under £1 add 1/6, 
under £2 add 2'- for packing and postage. 


Let us plan and fill your Border, Plan and 
estimate free. 


Write for new Autumn Plant List, 1}d. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL 


Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket 
Woods, Watford, Herts. 


Garstone (Watford) 2098. 


FIRESIDE 
GARDENING 


For the dull days, the keen gardener 
will be happy with BOOKS ABOUT 
THE GARDEN at the fireside. 
Here are some suggestions :— 


IN YOUR GARDEN 
by V. Sackville West 
12/6 


GARDENER’S MEDLEY 
by Major C. S. Jarvis 
15/- 


CARL LINNAEUS 
by Knut Hagburg 
18/- 


THE MILL GARDEN 
by A. T. Johnson 
18/- 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S YEAR 
by H. J. Massingham 
12/6 


MERRY HALL 
by Beverley Nichols 
12/6 


GARDENS & GARDENING 
1951 


by F. C. Mercer and Roy Hay 
15/- 
THE GARDENER’S 
WEEK-END BOOK 


by E. S. Rohde and Eric Parker 
12/6 


GARDENS 
by Sir William Beach-Thomas 
15/- 


Add 1/- to any of the above prices 
and order for direct despatch from :— 


LAMP PRESS 


Ltd. 
6 Old Town, London, S.W. 4 


Ask for full list of Gift Suggestions 
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EN - TOUT -CAS 


‘ THE 
LARGEST CONTRACTORS 


FOR SPORTS GROUNDS 


PRE-EMINENT 


SEMI-LOOSE, as used for the Hard Court Cham 
last 20 years, or NO-UPKEEP HARD C 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PIONEERS of HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS - 1908 


— for the 
URTS 


Sole Makers of 


EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 
as used for the Olympic Games, Wembley— 


Main Selling Agents for ‘BITUTURF’ 
PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 


Please send for new booklet, also our 1951 Price List for Sports Ground Accessories, to : 


White City, Oxford University, etc. 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER ,,,‘5’%°r ., 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S$.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. ; 


Sloane 8117-8 


FOR AUTUMN COLOUR 


Berberis Thunbergii, spiendid Autumn Colour, 4/-. 


Berberis atropu foliage turning 
deep red, 5/-. Chinese bearing 
of bright berries, 3/6. Cotoneaster 


rofusion 
horizontalie, low 


or specimens, 4, 
ful evergreen, scarlet berries, 5/~. 
re reddish bronze, in Autumn and 
inter, 5/- 07/6. Pyracantha lolia, grey 
foliage, brilliant orange-red berries, 5/-. 
cant ibbsii, fast-growing evergreen, for hedging, 
walls or specimens, masses of red berries, 4/-. 
Autumn Colour Collection, one each of above, 
33/9 (Catalogue value 36/-). Carriage paid. 


FLOWERING CHERRIES. 
Flagstaff Cherry, tree 


row grend | for walls, banks, 
aster Wardii, grace- 
Cryptomeria 


Prunus Amanogawa, 
for small gardens. 


Prunus subhirtelia autu 

flowering Cherry, flowers in mild spells through- 

out Winter, good for cutting. Strong bus 2 
12/6. 


FLOWERING CRABS. 
Pyrus Majus Eleyi, red Gone, fruits, purple 
Standards 
“1 4 rosy crimson flowers in a 
uits. Standards 15/-. 
The four beautiful flowering trees as above. 
52/6 C.W.O. Carriage paid. 
Carriage & packing on individual items please add 
1/6 for orders under £1, 2/6 under £2. 
Over £2 Carr. free for C.W.O. 


F. TOYNBEE trp. 

CROFTWAY NURSERIES, 
BARNHAM, 

» Nr. Bognor Regis, SUSSEX 


WAKELEY’S 
HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


PRICES: 
Small 6/6d., Medium 10/-, Large 
i 10 150/-, 20 Lar; 
Bag 65. Large Bags ‘ge 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
Scotland 1/6 Large Bag; §/- Medium Bag; 
|. Small Bag extra). any difficulty, 
write to address 
Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 
giving information concerning Wakeley’s Hop 
Manure, Fertilizers, etc. 
Our Autumn List of Bulbs, Santo, Prange, etc., is 
also now ready, free on applicat 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E. 1. 
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COMPOST 


Triumphant through the Severest Tests 


From Lancashire a Chase customer writes, Sept. 8th :— 


“T would like you to know what a success Chase Compost- 

grown Seeds have been under unusually trying conditions. 
Spring being so wet we were very late in getting the ground 
prepared. The seeds were planted in cold, sticky soil. 
Then came a seven weeks’ drought. All neighbours thought 
the peas would yellow and fail to fill (we have no water 
for garden use) but these early peas, ‘ Little Marvel,’ stood 
all the tests triumphantly. 


| The maincrop have been ready two weeks (seasons here CHASE 
are very late) and lettuce also have been excellent. Thanks, CATALOGUE 
and congratulations.” N.W. (Witherslack). OF SEEDS 


quality, quantity and flavour of Vegetables and the beauty and perfume of Fiowers. 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 


GLASSHOUSES 


ARE ae KINDER TO ALL PLANT LIFE 
When Softwood per- 
mits are not available 
we can build in Empire 
Hardwoods, and we are 
. only too pleased to handle 
all matters in connection 
with Licence Applica- 
tions, on behalf of our 
clients. 
Surveys of Inspection 
ove in any part 


of the Country at short 
notice. 


Write for List RHJ.51. A wide selection of Garden Frames, Glasshouse Boilers, and 25,000 on, ss he od 
fittings of every size always in stock. roth Lath Blinds—the Glasshouse shading * par excellence '—made 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON” 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


Telephone : Horley 130 
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ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for Ro 
Horticultural "s 
Gardens at Wisley. 


First cost is the last with a modern 

HOUSE Timber houses also supplied. 
nce installed, requires no _ further 

attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. Standard design or special 

Retains appearance always, without paint or requirements. 

other protection. Send now for full details. 

COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. | Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 
London Office : 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 75 years.) 
Associated Firms: J. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow). 


Tennis Courts : 
or 30 years 
Sports Grounds the leading 
t 
Bowling Greens ontractors 


GRASSPHALTE LTD., 
TEL: MOLESEY 5167 and 3799 
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Thornton’s 


TEMPLE OF FLORA 


Thornton’s Temple of Flora is one of the most splendid folios of flower engraving 
ever published, and since 1807, when it first appeared, its fame and value has 
increased so that a good copy is today worth many hundreds of guineas. 


Collins are publishing shortly the first reproduction in modern times of this 
great and rare collector’s piece. 


In place of the author’s somewhat bulky and pedantic text, a new and full introduction 
to Thornton and his fascinating work has been written by Geoffrey Grigson. 
Handasyde Buchanan gives an account of the book’s very complicated but 
interesting bibliography and there are botanical notes on the flora of the book 
by W. T. Stearn, F.L.S., of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Twelve colour plates, the best from the original edition, are reproduced in 8-colour 
lithography and there are 25 engravings in monochrome, faithfully reproduced 
in collotype. 
Standard edition: half bound in buckram with Ingres paper sides and a replica of the 
label as used on the original. 8 guineas. 
Limited edition: as above, but half bound in morocco leather, printed on mould-made 
paper and signed by the contributors. 15 guineas. 


ANY BOOKSELLER WILL BE PLEASED TO FURNISH FURTHER DETAILS 


COLLINS 


THE “DULCAVER” (High Pressure), ™ YY 


HEADLAND SPRAY PUMP But you MUST plant 
“INDEPENDENCE”! 


Most striking colour — brilliant cinnabar 
red of exceptional brilliance and depth — 
allied with perfection of form and real dura- 
ae for cutting or bedding. Awarded N.R.S. 
Trial Ground Certificate with MAXIMUM 
POINTS for GROWTH and FREEDOM 
FROM DISEASE and Gold Medal with 
MAXIMUM POINTS for NOVELTY and 
EFFECT. These high pointings are unique! 
Plant this autumn as many as you can— 
cannot disappoint! Bushes of 
the famous WHEATCROFT _ Selected 
QUALITY 10/6 each, 120/- doz. Standards 
21/-. An exclusive introduction by — 


‘This Sprayer is strongly made, but light in weight, _ 
and es High Pressure spraying possible with a low- 
priced machine. Pressure up to 220 Ibs. per square 
inch. Not affected by tar-oil, lime-sulphur, etc. The | 
“* Dulcaver ” can be used as a Pneumatic Sprayer. 
Length: 3 ft. 3ins. Width: 1 ft. 6ins. Weight: 43lbs. 
Price from £22.17.0 
IMMEDIATE delivery can be given of many types 
of Sprayers. Prices from 25/6 to £1,104. 
Complete catalogue and full particulars of spraying 
machinery for applyi att and dusta, 
creosote, disinfectants, etc., from : 


Temporary Address: “‘Deigenish,"’ Chipstead, Surrey. | Wheatcroft Bros. Lrd., Ruddington, Nottingham 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
JULY 31, 1951 
ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Witson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, 

and twelve other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Award of Merit 
To Lycaste ‘Olivia’ (L. xytriophora x L. locusta, Sanders’ var.) (votes unanimous), 
from Dr. W. Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, Nr. Northwich, Cheshire. 


JOINT BORDER CARNATION COMMITTEE—M.‘r. T. Hay, C.V.O., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and seven other members present. 

Exhibits 

‘Bennic Fancy’ (for the border), shown by Mr. C. N. Nichols, Bennic, 51 Manor Road, 
Stretford, Manchester. (Flowers brought from the Wisley Trials.) 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Mrs. Vera Hiccrns, M.A., 
F.L.S., V.M.H.., in the Chair, and eight other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Limonium caesium (votes unanimous), as a flowering plant for the alpine house, 
exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm Nursery, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex. 

Preliminary Commendation 
To Campanula (fragilis x rotundifolia) ‘Fanny Senior’ as a hardy flowering plant for 
the rock gardens raised by M. Senior, Esq., Cincinnati, U.S.A., and exhibited 
by Mr. Stuart Boothman, Nightingale Nursery, Maidenhead, Berks. 

Cultural Commendation 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm Nursery, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
for a well-flowered pan of Limonium caesium. 
Other Exhibits 
Sempervivum arachnoideum minor and Sempervivum (calcaratum Xx arachnoideum 
Stansfieldii) ‘Delta,’ from David T. Ford, Esq., 5 Lancaster Road, Edmonten, N. 18. 
Campanula (pusilla x Portenschlagiana) ‘Blue Tit,’ from Mr. Alan H. V. Bloom, 
Bressingham Hall, Diss, Norfolk. 


AUGUST 14, 1951 

SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—M‘r . E. A. Bow ss, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and four other members present. 
Lilium Vollmeri.—Mr. W.'T. Stearn reported that the Lily shown by Mr. W. Bentley 
on July 31, 1951, agreed in all details with Lilium Vollmeri Eastwood, which like 
those named L. fresnense, L. inyoense, L. Roezlii, and L. nevadense, was very close to 
L. pardalinum; their right to specific rank was questionable, but the problems of their 
classification could only be solved by botanists in California able to study wild popu- 
lations throughout the state. 
Ornithogalum species.—Iris, Lady Lawrence, sent a specimen of an Ornithogalum 
gathered in a wood between Burford and Bookham, Surrey, where it had formed a 
colony. The leafless flower-stem, about 3 feet high, ended in a long loose many- 
flowered oblong raceme, the lower pedicels to 4:2 cm. long, the perianth segments 
spreading widely, white with a green dorsal stripe, about 1°2 cm. long, nearly 5 mm. 
broad. No fruits and leaves being available, this was provisionally identified as 
Ornithogalum pyrenaicum subsp. sphaerocarpum (A. Kerner) Asch. & Graeb., the 
perianth being white, not greenish yellow as in typical O. pyrenaicum. 
Ligularia.—A species of Ligularia, sent as Senecio sp., by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, 
Woodbridge, having deeply divided basal leaves and a corymbose inflorescence, was 
identified as Ligularia japonica. Messrs. Notcutt also sent another Ligularia, for which 
the name L. xX Hessei “Gregynog Gold’ was adopted, this being a hybrid between 
L. (Senecio) clivorum and L. Veitchiana which had arisen as a chance seedling, at 
Gregynog Hall, Monmouth. The large basal leaves had long petioles and wide reni- 
form shallowly crenate blades. The inflorescence was narrow, about 8 cm. wide; the 
flower-heads large and showy with about twelve to fourteen bright orange rays 3-2 
to 3°6 cm. long. 
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Agapanthus.—The Hon. Lewis Palmer exhibited specimens of a deep blue Agapanthus 
which had been identified in South Africa as A. patens although it did not well agree 
with the original description, the flower being open-campaniulate with the tube 8 mm. 
long, the segments 13 mm. long. Other specimens, apparently of hybrid origin, showed 
abnormal spathe development. In one the spathe formed a large foliaceous tube 29 cm. 
long, 2-5 cm. wide with an aperture near the tip, in another it consisisted of a single 
bract 18 cm. long and much longer than the inflorescence, in a third the inflorescence 
was surrounded by about seven bracts and the bracteoles at the base of the pedicels 
were foliaceous. 

Abnormal Polyanthus.—Mr. F. G. Read, Deopham, Norfolk, sent specimens of 
Polyanthus in which the bracts at the base of the inflorescence had become small 
leaves up to 5 cm. long, 1°3 cm. broad, although the flowers were normal. Such plants 
formed about 80 per cent. of a batch which had been treated with colchicine. Un- 
treated plants had not shown this abnormality. 

Calystegia sepium and C. sylvestris—Mr. W. T. Stearn illustrated the differences 
between the native British Calystegia (Convolvulus) sepium and the extensively natura- 
lized Central European C. sylvestris (syn. C. sylvatica), which are often confused, by 
specimens gathered near the Thames at Kew. The flowers of C. sylvestris (with the 
corolla about 5 to 6 cm. long, 5 to 6 cm. across, the stamens 2-5 cm. long, the style 
2-2 cm. long), are bigger than those of C. sepium (with the corolla about 4 cm. long, 
4 cm, across, the stamens 1-5 cm. long, the style 1°5 cm. long), but the two species are 
most easily distinguished by the involucral bracts which are pouched and distinctly 
overlap in C. sylvestris but are almost flat, apart from a slight keel, and do not overlap 
in C. sepium. Pink-flowered forms of C. sepium undoubtedly exist, but Mr. Stearn had 
only come across the pink-flowered form of C. sylvestris, (f. rosea Hylander in Bot. 
Notiser 1949, 153), with the corolla about 6 cm. long, 7 cm. across, pale rose with 
white rays and throat. This is not the same as the f. zonata described by Beauverd in 
Bol. Soc. Ticinese Sci. Nat. 25 (1930) 62 (1931), which has a white corolla with pur- 
plish rose rays on the outside and also occurs at Kew. Mr. F. G. Preston raised the 
question as to whether the C. dahurica of gardens was the same as C. sylvestris rosea. 
Viviparous Primula malacoides.—A dried specimen was received from Mr. A. C. 
Buller, Dwarsriviers Hoek, S. Africa, of a leaf from a seedling of Primula malacoides 
‘Rosita’ bearing two young plants on the upper mid-rib of the blade. Vivipary does 
not appear to have been previously recorded in Primula. 

Ocnothera erythrosepala and Hosta rectifolia, Attention was drawn to a revision of the 
Oenothera Hookeri group by P. A. Munz in El Aliso 2: 1-47 (1949), in which it was 
demonstrated that the Evening Primrose commonly known as Oe. Lamarckiana 
should be called Oe. erythrosepala Borbas. Mr. W. T. Stearn showed specimens which 
had come up spontaneously in his garden at Kew. He also showed specimens of 
Hosta rectifolia, an ornamental but little-known late-flowering species figured in 
Bot. Mag. n.s. t. 138 (1951). 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—M.‘ . F. A. Sscrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and eight other members present. 


No exhibits were placed before the Committee on this occasion. A smal! group of 
Onions sent by Queen Anne’s School (Gardener, Mr. H. Goodchild), Caversham, 
eading, was staged for the interest of the Committee. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and sixteen 

other members present. 

Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 

To Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons, Heilo, Holland, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 

To Messrs. N. Konynenburg and Mark, Noordwyk, Holland, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 

To Mr. J. Amand, Holbeach, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 

To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 

To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
Silver Flora Medal 

To Messrs. T. Carlile, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 

To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., North Mymms, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
Silver Banksian Medal 

ee R. H. Hearsey, Rose Cottage Nurseries, Enderby, for an exhibit of 
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Some publications of 


The Royal Horticultural 
Society 


Suitable for Christmas Gifts 


The R.H.S. DICTIONARY 
OF GARDENING 


A practical and scientific encyclopaedia of horticulture edited 
by Fred. J. Chittenden, 0.B.£., F.L.S., V.M.H., late Director of 
The Royal Horticultural Society’ s Gardens, Wisley, and Editor 
of the Society’s Journal and Publications. 
Assisted by Specialists. 

Foreword by Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.SC., V.M.H., 
President of The Royal Horticultural Society. 
This long-needed publication will become an invaluable refer- 
ence book for professional and amateur gardeners throughout 
the horticultural world. 
Four volumes. Large Crown 4to. 2,316 pp., printed in double 
column with numerous text-figures in line. 

£8 10s. Od. to Fellows and Associates 

Postage and packing 5s. for U.K. 

10s. for overseas 
U.S.A. $26.00 


£10 10s. Od. to Non-Fellows 
Obtainable through booksellers. 


Published by THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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R.H.S. 
GARDENERS’ DIARY 


The diary contains 80 pages of notes and general information 
for Gardeners as well as footnotes covering garden work for 
each week. The dates of the R.H.S. Shows and the main 
fixtures of the Societies kindred to the R.H.S. are also given. 


PRICES 
In Morocco Leather with Pencil 7s. 4d., by post 7s. 7d. U.S.A. $1.10 
In Pluviusin 3s. 5d. » 3s. 8d. U.S.A. 50c. 
Refills 3s. 1d. » 3s. 4d. ULS.A. 50c. 


Some other publications 


A Stupy oF THE GeNus Pagonia, by F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., 
V.M.H. £3 3s. Od. Postage and packing 1s. 6d.; overseas 3s. 
(U.S.A. $9.50.) 


Tue Genus Tuuira, by Sir A. Daniel Hall, F.R.S., V.M.H. £1 Is. Od. 
Postage and packing Is. (U.S.A. $3.40.) 


CAMELLIAS AND MaGnouias: Report of the Conference held in 1960. 
15s. Od. Postage and packing 9d. (U.S.A. $2.40.) 


SomME Goop GARDEN PLANTs. 6s. Od. Postage and packing 6d. 
(U.S.A. $1.) 


Tue Horticutturat Cotour Cuart, Volumes 1 and 2. Published in 
collaboration with the British Colour Council. £3. Postage 1s. 
inland, 2s. overseas. (U.S.A. $9.) 


A HorticutturaL WHo was Wuo, by A. Simmonds, V.M.H. 3s. 
Postage and packing 6d. (U.S.A. 50c.) 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING TREES AND SHRuBS: Report of the Conference 
held in 1938. 15s. Postage and packing 9d. (U.S.A. $2.40.) 


Rock GARDENS AND Rock P ants: Report of the Conference held in 
1936. 10s. Postage and packing 9d. (U.S.A. $1.50.) 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN DiIsPLAyED. 2s. 6d. Postage and packing 4d. 
(U.S.A. 50c.) 


A Guipe To Wistey Garpens, by N. K. Gould. 1s. 6d. Postage and 
packing 3d. 
Obtainable from The Secretary 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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CURTIS’S 
BOTANICAL 
MAGAZINE 


Containing coloured plates with figures, descriptions and 
observations on the Botany, History and Culture of new and 


rare plants. 


Edited by 
W. B. TURRILL, D.SC., F.L.S. 
Keeper of the Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


The Botanical Magazine is the oldest current scientific periodical 
of its kind with coloured illustrations in the world, and in 
the beauty of production and the high standard of its con- 
tributions it is unique. It should be found in every library with 
a botanical or horticultural section. 


In order to enable a larger number of Fellows to acquire this 
unique publication, the Council of the Society have decided 
that the annual subscription be reduced to £2 per year in 1952. 
This has been made possible by the decision to publish two 
parts only in this year, completing the volume in two years. 
We hope that many Fellows will take advantage of this offer 
and also give subscriptions to their friends. Complete volumes 
are also available for each year since the New Series was 


started in 1948. Price £4 per volume. 
Subscription Rates £2 per year, U.S.A. $5.75 post free. 


Subscriptions can also be received for the complete volume 
at £4. $11.50 in U.S.A., post free. 
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YEAR 


FOUR YEAR BOOKS are now published by The Royal F 
papers dealing with the latest aspects of the no 
particular groups of plants. Much original scientifi 
are lavishly illustrated and form essential works of r 
Their usefulness extends far beyond the year in whict. 
that every keen gardener, library and scientific insti 
regretted that owing to the considerable rise in cost 


LILY 


This volume contains a most important and interesting article on recent 
advances in Lily breeding by Dr. S. L. Emsweller of the U.S.A. ; this will 
prove of interest to all Lily growers. Lilies in India are described by 
Colonel Lowndes, who recently visited Nepal, while Captain Kingdon- 
Ward discusses Lilies in Assam; the Countess Grey describes the Lilies in 
gardens in Northumberland. The extracts from the Supplement to Elwes’ 
Monograph are continued this year by the article on Lilium Bolanderi. 
The needs of beginners in Lily growing will be met by an article specially 
written for this purpose by Mr. R. G. Walter. There are articles from 
America by Mr. Jan de Graaff, Dr. F. McWhorter and Mr. C. Grant 
Wilson. Contributions from other overseas authors are also included. 
Dr. Turrill contributes an article on the Snake’s-head Fritillaria Meleagris. 
Reports of the Lily Shows, Group Meetings and awards to Lilies are also 
included. 


RHODODENDRON 


Among the interesting illustrated articles in this issue of the Year Book is 
one on Rhododendrons at Brodick Castle, Isle of Arran, by the Duchess 
of Montrose and Mr. J. P. T. Boscawen. This describes many of the rare 
and tender Rhododendrons grown on this island off the West coast of 
Scotland. Mr. B. Y. Morrison, a Vice-President of the Society, writes on 
the Glenn Dale Azaleas, a strain of hardy Kurume Azaleas raised by him 
in the United States. Also from America is an interesting article on a new 
race of hardy Rhododendrons for the East coast of North America by 
Mr. J. C. Wister. Other aspects of Rhododendron growing are covered 
by Dr. W. P. Jepson’s paper on Rhododendron Bud Blast and the Rhodo- 
dendron Leafhopper, Rhododendrons as Foliage Plants by Mr. J. P. C. 
Russell, Rhododendrons for the Cool Greenhouse by Mr. F. Hanger, 
Curator of Wisley Gardens, and the Development of some hardy hybrid 
Rhododendrons by Frederick Street. Dr. Cowan and Mr. Davidian continue 
the revision of Rhododendrons with a paper on the Thomsonii Series, and 
the forms of R. repens at Tower Court are discussed by Mrs. R. M. Stevenson 
and Dr. Cowan. Reports of the Rhododendron Group’s activities are 
included, as well as descriptions of the Rhododendron Show, the awards 
and a report of the Brains Trust. 


Price 12s. 6d. to Fellows and Associates only, postage and packing 9d. each. U.S.A. $2, 
Many previous issues can still be supplied at 8s. 6d. per volur 


BOOKS 


orticultural Society and these include many important 
'xenclature, discovery, breeding and cultivation of 
) work is now published in these Year Books, which 
ference for growers as well as for scientific workers. 
they may have been published, and it is for this reason 
ution should subscribe annually to these books. It is 
4 it has been necessary to increase the price this year. 


DAFFODIL AND TULIP 


This issue of the Year Book is dedicated to Alexander M. Wilson. 
Mr. W. E. Th. Ingwersen contributes a very complete and delightful 
account of the Dwarf-growing Species of Narcissus. Mr. Guy L. Wilson, 
V.M.H., and Mr. G. H. Johnstone write on the 1951 Daffodil Season. 
Other articles include Experiments in Narcissus Culture by Prof. John 
Caldwell and the Development of the Narcissus Plant by Miss Tsin-Tze 
Chan. Mr. F, Hanger contributes an article on Daffodils for Garden 
Decoration and Major C. B. Habershon writes on his recollections as an 
amateur Daffodil grower. Mr. John P. Tuke, from West Australia, writes 
on his impressions of Daffodils in this country. Overseas contributors 
include Mr. Grant E. Mitsch on the 1951 Daffodil Season in Oregon, 
U.S.A., Mr. H. Alston on the Daffodil in Victoria, while Mr. O’ More and 
Mr. Dyer report on Daffodil growing in New Zealand. 

Tulips are represented by articles on their cultivation as well as their 
history. Dr. Ernst H. Krelage writes a most interesting account of the 
Historical Tulip in Literature. Mr. G. R. Barr writes on Old English 
Florist’s Tulips and their Cultivation, and Mr. J. F. Ch. Dix on Tulipa 
Fosteriana and its hybrids. Reports of the R.H.S. Daffodil Competition 
and Shows are included as well as reports of Daffodil Shows held in many 
parts of this country and overseas. The list of Newly Registered Daffodil 
Names is brought up to date and descriptions of Narcissus, which received 
awards, are included. 

An Index of all articles published in the Darrop1. YEAR Book between 
1913-$0 is also included. 


FRUIT 


This, the fifth, volume is dedicated to Professor T. Wallace. There are 
articles of interest to fruit growers both in this country and overseas, 
including a description by Mr. Eric Hobbis of a new method of pruning 
and training cordon Apple trees. There are articles on pests and diseases, 
as well as one on new fungicides and the sulphur shortage by Dr. R. W. 
Marsh. Articles on fruit growing and breeding in America are included. 
It contains, also, Reports of the Fruit Group Discussion and Brains Trust as 
well as descriptions of fruit which have received awards during the past year. 


ost free. 15s. Od. to non-Fellows, postage and packing 9d. each. U.S.A. $2.40, post free. 
Postage and packing 9d. each. U.S.A. $1.40, post free. 
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THE 
RHODODENDRON 
HANDBOOK 
1952 


The Handbook has been completely revised and brought up to 
date since its publication in 1947. The list of species with 
descriptions and synonyms has been revised by Dr. Cowan and 
Mr. Davidian while the list of hybrid Rhododendrons has been 
amended by an expert Committee. The number of stars 
accorded and the hardiness ratings have been carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee in the case of each species and 
hybrid, and this makes the volume of unique value to all growers 
of Rhododendrons. A list of collectors’ numbers and the 
Rhododendron Stud Book are also included. 


£1 Is. Od., postage and packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $3.25, post free 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 
DISPLAYED 


This is a comparable volume to the Vegetable Garden Displayed. 
Full and explicit details are given for every aspect of fruit 
growing. It is well illustrated with over 300 photographs and 
contains 176 pages. 

A cloth edition is published, bound in a specially tough and 
water-resisting binding. 


Price 6s. Od. Paper Boards ; 8s. 6d. cloth 
postage and packing 9d. 


U.S.A. $1 Paper; $1.40 Cloth 
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ORDER FORM 


TO THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Please supply the following on Publication. 
My Fellow’s/Associate’s Ticket No. 


No. of Prices quoted include 
copies PUBLICATIONS postage and packing S d. 


THE R.H.S. DICTIONARY OF GARDENING 
Fellow’s price in U.K. £8 15s. Od. 
Fellow’s price Overseas £9 Os. Od. 
(U.S.A. $26.00) 
Non-Fellow’s price (Overseas £11 Os. Od.) 
(U.S.A. $31.50) 


THE LILY YEAR BOOK, 1951-2 
Fellow’s price 13s. 3d. (U.S.A. $2.00) 
Non-Fellow’s price 15s. 9d. (U.S.A. $2.40) 


THE RHODODENDRON YEAR BOOK, 1951-2 
Fellow’s price 13s. 3d. (U.S.A. $2.00) 
Non-Fellow’s price 15s. 9d. (U.S.A. $2.40) 


THE FRUIT YEAR BOOK, 1951-2 
Fellow’s price 13s. 3d. (U.S.A. $2.00) 
Non-Fellow’s price 15s. 9d. (U.S.A. $2.40) 


THE DAFFODIL AND TULIP YEAR BOOK, 1951-2.. 
Fellow’s price 13s. 3d. (U.S.A. $2.00) 
Non-Fellow’s price 15s. 9d. (U.S.A. $2.40) 


THE RHODODENDRON HANDBOOK, 1952 
£1 Is. 9d. (U.S.A. $3.25) 


‘THE FRUIT GARDEN DISPLAYED oad 
Paper boards 6s. 9d. (U.S.A. $1.00) 
Cloth cover 9s. 3d. (U.S.A. $1.40) 


.BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 
Subscription for 1952 (2 parts) £2 Os. Od. 
(U.S.A. $5.75) 
Subscription for Volume (4 parts) £4 Os. 0d. 
(U.S.A. $11.50) 


Amount carried forward 
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Amount brought forward 


THE R.H.S. DIARY, 1952 
In Morocco Leather with pencil 7s. 7d. 
(ULSA. $1.10) 
In Pluviusin 3s. 8d. (U.S.A. 50c.) 
Refills 3s. 4d. (U.S.A. 50c.) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


} 


TOTAL AMOUNT 


I enclose Cheque/Postal Order for 


(Cheques and Postal Orders should be made to ‘‘ The Royal I Horticultural 
Society ’’ and crossed ‘‘Westminster Bank, Victoria Branch.”’) 


To be sent to: 
NAME (Block capitals). 
ADDRESS (Block capitals) 


ALL ORDERS WILL BE ACKNOWLEDGED AND BOOKS REQUIRED 
DESPATCHED AS SOON AS THEY ARE PUBLISHED. PLEASE DO NOT 
WRITE TO THE SOCIETY IF YOU DO NOT RECEIVE ALL THE BOOKS 


IMMEDIATELY. 
FOR PUBLICATIONS POSTAGE | AGREED BY DATE 
OFFICE PACKING 
USE 
ONLY 


y £ Ss. d. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Vol. LXXVI Part II 


November 1951 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


Shows 
Fortnightly Show. 
November 6 loral Arrangement Competition for 
NOON to 6 P.M. 
WepneEspDAY, November 7 Caradon Society’s 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. | Competition. 4 
Tuespay, November 20 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. ‘ 
WEDNEsDAY, November 21 Fortnightly Show. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, December 4 | 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Show. 
WepNespayY, December 5 | Late Apple and Pear Competition. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Lectures 


Turspay, November 6 at 3 p.M. “Unusual and Ornamental Plants for 
Hedges” by MR. F. P. KNIGHT. 
Tuespay, December 4 at 3 P.M. “Viburnums” by mr. F. E. W. HANGER. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be held at Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of that given 
on the first. 

Fruit Garden 
November 28, 29. Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 11 A.M.) 

The Society’s Examinations—Candidates who wish to enter for 
the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture in 1952 are reminded that 
the closing dates for entry forms are as follows:— 

General Examination in Horticulture and General Examination in 
Horticulture for Juniors—-Monday, January 14, 1952. 
(381) M 
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Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture—Intermediate 
and Final, and N.D.H. Honours, Friday, February 1, 1952. 
Examination for the Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening, Inter- 

mediate and Final, Friday, February 1, 1952. 


WISLEY IN NOVEMBER 


ATURALLY visitors are more attracted to the greenhouses during 
Nite winter months, and accordingly we will deal with them more 
fully than is usually possible in this article, which normally is intended 
primarily to outline a route which will take in the principal features of 
interest during each month. 

In the Half Hardy House Abutilons continue their colourful display 
of pendent scarlet or yellow bells in conjunction with scarlet and pink 
varieties of Nerine. The attractive white, blue-flushed flowers of 
Solanum jasminoides are appearing in slender-pedicelled, forking termi- 
nal and lateral clusters. This plant is easily increased by cuttings and 
will flourish out of doors in mild parts of the country in the shelter of a 
wall. Another good, but more tender, white-flowered climber is 
Mandevilla suaveolens, sometimes called ‘Chilean Jasmine’ although 
actually a native of Argentina. It is out of flower now, but is hung with 
horn-shaped fruits like French beans cohering at their tips. It is easily 
cultivated, but should not be planted in pots. Tulbaghia capensis, a 
member of the Liliaceae, is rarely seen in cultivation. It has mauve-pink 
pendent tubular flowers. The genus is of long standing, taking its name 
from a Dutch governor of the Cape of Good Hope who died in 1771. 

The Temperate House is stocked with many good winter-flowering 
shrubs, one of the most beautiful being Luculia gratissima, admirable as 
a florist’s plant. The flowers are borne in terminal corymbs, making a 
gorgeous pink mass. Its native habitat is in the Himalaya at altitudes of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. Also from the Himalaya comes Lindenbergia 
grandiflora, a yellow-flowered piant which differs from Mimulus only 
in the campanulate, not tubular, calyx, and separate anther-cells. 
Cestrum elegans Smithii is another good greenhouse subject, the blush 
rose blooms being borne in great profusion. Callistemon speciosus, the 
most highly coloured of the Bottle-brushes, is to be seen in full flower, 
the golden anthers contrasting well with the dark red filaments. Several 
large Camellia plants are in bloom, such as C. jabonica ‘Adolphe 
Audusson,’ C. 7. ‘White Swan’ and C. j. ‘Magnoliaeflora.’ A desirable 
greenhouse shrub is Buddleia asiatica, the white and very fragrant 
flowers in long slender drooping panicles, and the leaves and young 
branches covered with white tomentum. The shrubby Salvia leucantha 
has equally woolly stems, and its white corolla projects from a densely 
lanate violet calyx. 

In the Stove House are collected the brilliant colours of the tropics. 
Massed round the tank will be found Plumbago rosea, and pale pink, 
dark pink and white varieties of Begonia semperflorens, the huge-leaved 
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Begonia manicata, variegated-leaved Codiaeums and Coleus, and the 
drooping red-purple spikes of Acalyphia hispida, known variously as 
‘Chenille Plant’ or ‘Red-hot Cats’ Tails.’ Hanging from a basket above 
the tank is the Costa Rican epiphyte, Columnea gloriosa, the pendent 
stems forming a yard-long curtain closely studded with large orange- 
scarlet two-lipped flowers. On the side staging are many pots of the 
orange-flowered Gesnera chromatella, yellow heads and white-veined 
leaves of Aphelandra squarrosa, Saintpaulias and variegated-leaved 
Dracaenas. The second two divisions of the house are mainly devoted 
to Orchid species. There are two Zygopetalums. One of them, Z. 
Mackayi, is strongly scented and has the yellow-green sepals and petals 
spotted with purplish-brown and the wide-spreading lip striped with 
purple. The other, Z. Burkei, has green sepals and petals striped with 
chocolate and the white lip with violet rays. Coelogynes are represented 
by the snow-white C. Mooreana, the peach-coloured C. fuliginosa, and 
C. speciosa with the lip of the large amber flowers heavily marked with 
dark brown. Cirrhopetalum ‘Fascinator’ which has flowers resembling a 
crimson-striped lizard, is in full bloom, while in addition there are many 
varieties of Cypripedium, the Slipper-Orchid, to be seen. 

Considering the time of year, there is quite a splash of colour in the 
Alpine House. Both Jberis semperflorens and the prostrate J. saxatilis are 
flowering, as are Aster Pappei and the hop-like Amaracus hybridus. A 
precocious ivory-white flower of Ranunculus calandrinioides may be 
seen as well as the last blooms of Gentiana fascicularis. There are two 
pretty Draba species, D. Dedeana, a Spanish plant with small overlapping 
leaves in dense rosettes and creamy-white flowers on three-inch stems, 
and D. imbricata, from the Western Caucasus, the minute tightly 
packed rosettes forming a green mound liberally scattered with golden 
yellow, almost stemless blooms. Trichinium Manglesii has long- 
stalked heads of Persian Rose florets, the calyx covered with numerous 
long stiff white hairs, whilst the sturdy flowers of Crocus laevigatus are 
white veined with violet and the tube shaded with French grey. As well 
as those plants in flower, there are many which are of interest for their 
foliage, such as Sedum brevifolium, the leaves of which are arranged in 
four tight rows, glaucous blue-grey in colour. Cotyledon Purpusii has 
even more glaucous leaves while the cardinal-red leaves of a nicely 
shaped plant of Vaccinium Arctostaphylos are greatly to be admired. 

Out of doors, the autumn colour will still be good on Battleston 
Hill and in Seven Acres early in the month. Scarlet Oaks, Stranvaesias, 
Photinia villosa and deciduous Azaleas provide most of the colour, while 
on Battleston Hill Beech and Pine add greatly to the display. 

The Award of Garden Merit Collection is worth visiting if only to 
see the tree of Crataegus Carrierei, the topmost branches appearing to 
have burst into flame. 

Against the laboratory is a fine specimen of Cotoneaster horizontalis 
studded with scarlet berries and crimson leaves, and a plant of the white- 
flowered Viburnum foetens, while against the walls of the Curator’s 
house the yellow fruits of Celastrus orbiculatus are splitting to expose 
scarlet seeds which are being voraciously devoured by blackbirds. 
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FRUIT VARIETIES AND PRODUCTION 
IN MASTERS’ TIMES CONTRASTED WITH 
MODERN KINDS AND METHODS 


H. V. Taylor, C.B.E., D.Sc., A.R.C.S., V.M.H. 


Part I 


(SIR RONALD HATTON, C.B.E., M.A., D.SC., F.R.S., V.M.H., im the Chair) 


iy 1910 The Royal Horticultural Society instituted an endowment 
fund to establish annual lectures, the Masters Memorial Lectures, in 
commemoration of Masters’ services to the Society. MAXWELL TYLDEN 
MASTERS, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., was born in 1833, the son of a Canter- 
bury nurseryman, and so came from the heart of a fruit-growing area. 
Young MasTERSs had no wish to follow his father’s vocation but adopted 
an academic career. After being educated at King’s College and the 
University of St. Andrews he took an M.D. degree, and then followed 
varied pursuits such as Curator of the Fielding Herbarium at Oxford; 
a practising doctor at Peckham; a lecturer in botany at St. George’s 
Hospital; examiner on botany for the London University, the Apothe- 
caries Society and the Civil Service, and finally he became editor of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. He was particularly interested in plant teratology 
(monstrosities), a subject on which he became a great authority—indeed, 
his book on vegetable teratology is the standard work. 

He was elected a Fellow of The Royal Horticultural Society in 1870 
and became Vice-Chairman (for many years) of their Scientific Com- 
mittee. He was offered by the Society a Victoria Medal of Honour, 
but said that he was unworthy of so very much honour and declined 
this high honour. He died at Ealing during May, 1907. His name is 
commemorated in the plant genera Maxwellia and Mastersia, and his 
memory kept alive by these annual Masters Memorial Lectures. 

Almost half a century has passed away since MASTERS’ death and 
almost a century since the days when he was associated with fruit in 
his father’s nursery. Since that time varieties of fruit have been swept 
away and their places filled with new kinds, whilst the methods of 
management of both tree and soil have been changed almost beyond 
recognition. 

A comparison of Strawberries (or maybe Apples) in MASTERS’ time 
with those of the present is attempted to illustrate the changes and to 
see if they are for good or ill. 


STRAWBERRIES 
MESSRS. GEORGE BUNYARD in their fruit catalogue for 1900 mention 
Strawberries in two lists. List A contains varieties suitable for produc- 
tion in the south, and List B sorts that succeed elsewhere. List A 
(384) 
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contains nearly thirty different names; ‘Auguste Boisselot,’ ‘Auguste 
Nicaise,’ ‘Britannia,’ ‘British Queen,’ ‘Countess,’ ‘Dr. Hogg,’ ‘Dum- 
barton Castle,’ ‘Edouard Lefort,’ ‘Eleanor,’ ‘Elton Pine,’ ‘Filbert Pine,’ 
‘Frogmore,’ ‘Garibaldi,’ ‘King of the Earlies,’ ‘Kitley’s Goliath,’ ‘La 
Grosse Sucree,’ ‘Latest Of All,’ ‘Louis Gautier,’ ‘Miss Knollys,’ 
‘Newton Seedling,’ ‘Noble,’ ‘President,’ ‘Queen of Denmark,’ ‘Royal 
Sovereign,’ ‘Sir Charles Napier,’ ‘Sir Joseph Paxton,’ “Trollopes Vic- 
toria,’ ‘Walluff,’ ‘Waterloo.’ A note says that of these, ‘Britannia,’ 
‘Elton Pine,’ ‘Filbert Pine,’ ‘King of the Earlies,’ ‘La Grosse Sucree’ 
and ‘President’ have the real Pine flavour. 

MESSRS. RIVERS in their catalogue for 1897/8 list twelve early varieties, 
twenty-eight mid-season and cleven later, the recommended early 
varieties being ‘Royal Sovereign,’ ‘Noble,’ ‘Scarlet Queen,’ ‘Black 
Prince,’ ‘Keen’s Seedling,’ ‘Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury,’ ‘Sir Joseph 
Paxton.’ The leading midseason varieties being ‘Leader,’ ‘British 
Queen,’ ‘Dr. Hogg,’ ‘President,’ ‘Bicton Pine’ and a late ‘Waterloo.’ 

These two lists are presented to show that the people of yesterday 
enjoyed an amazing selection of varieties covering a very long season, 
whereas to-day the choice is extremely limited as the very early and 
the very late varieties seem no longer to exist. 

Since some of the varieties were white (‘Bicton Pine’), or nearly so 
(‘British Queen’), and others very dark (“Waterloo’), it is clear that the 
public of Victorian times had not been spoilt to want a Strawberry of 

-only bright scarlet colour, 

In both lists emphasis is laid on flavour—MEssRS. BUNYARD stressing 
those with a Pine flavour—‘Britannia,’ ‘Elton Pine,’ ‘Filbert Pine,’ 
‘King of the Earlies,’ ‘La Grosse Sucree’ and ‘President’—whilst 
MESSRS. RIVERS emphasized sweetness and richness. ‘Royal Sovereign’ 
was said by MESSRS, RIVERS to be of great excellence, ‘British Queen’ to 
be superior in flavour to all others. Of the later, ‘Waterloo’ was said to 
be most rich. 

There seems no doubt that our ancestors were a favoured race 
concerning Strawberries, and also that those with a Pine flavour were 
thought to be the best, for the flavours were described as distinct Pine 
flavour (‘Ananas’—‘Louis Gautier’), rich Pine flavour (‘Filbert Pine’) 
or faint Pine flavour (‘Keen’s Seedling’), It is a flavour which the 
modern Strawberries do not seem to possess, and the present public are 
unable to say whether it would or would not be appreciated. As is 
well known the cultivated Strawberry was largely derived from the large 
‘Hautbois’—which is said to have had a musky flavour—and the smaller 
Chilean Strawberry which had a flavour of Pineapples, and this flavour 
was transmitted to our cultivated Strawberries for 200 years or more 
and probably disappeared with the decline of ‘Keen’s Seedling’—which 
fine and large berry possessed the Pine flavour only faintly. Perhaps it 
is sad to think we are missing something, but as real large Pineapples are 
far more easily obtained than in the days of our ancestors it may matter 
little. 

It is true, however, that our ancestors knew how to live well, for 
listen to how they ate Strawberries as described in the National 
Encyclopaedia of the time: “Strawberries, when ripe, may be eaten in 
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almost any quantity without injury. They are frequently eaten mixed 
with sugar and cream. When their sugar is deficient wine should be 
preferred to cream, as the latter is very liable to disagree with delicate 
stomachs.” 

At this stage one turned naturally to the anatomy of dessert to learn 
what EDWARD BUNYARD—that great connoisseur of fruit, food and wine 
—had to say of the old Strawberries. His words are: “Can we better 
‘Black Prince,’ that small but solid fruit, of a rich burgundy colour and 
notable for its earliness and delicious flavour? ‘British Queen’ after 
nearly 100 years remains in the forefront for richness of flavour, ‘Dr. 
Hogg’ is one of the best flavoured of all Strawberries—would it but 
grow. ‘Waterloo’—port wine colour without and deep blood red within 
—trich and mellow.” 

Evidently these standards were high, for BUNYARD says: ‘We cannot 
place ‘Royal Sovereign’ quite amongst the best for flavour, but well 
finished it is worthy of any table. ‘Sir Joseph Paxton’ is said to be a 
good traveller that colours before ripe. As often sold, light orange- 
scarlet on one side and greenish on the other, it should be scheduled as 
poison ; yet when fully ripe and almost of a mulberry tinge how excellent 
it can be.” 

In these days we wish we could grow something as good to eat as 
either the ‘Royal Sovereign’ or ‘Sir Joseph Paxton’— yet apparently 
both ranked far below many others as judged by the nineteenth-century 
palate. In these days when I have been privileged to eat Strawberries, 
without cream or sugar, I have enjoyed beyond all others the large 
‘Royal Sovereign.’ This variety has large berries often wedge-shaped, 
the flesh is most tender and melting, the berries full of juice, and of a 
sugary, rich and pleasing flavour. The delicate aroma, too, adds much to 
its charm. It has always seemed to me that when MR. LAXTON crossed 
‘Noble’ and ‘King of the Earlies’ to produce the ‘Royal Sovereign’ he 
earned the respect of millions of his own countrymen. Sad to relate, 
however, the ‘Royal Sovereign’ introduced in 1892 is an old variety 
with a weakened constitution, and though by special measures it may be 
kept going for a time, the end may be in sight since most of the 
varieties in the catalogues of 1900 have disappeared. 

It is no part of my talk to pin the blame for their disappearance 
either to insect pests or to soil fungi or to virus diseases, but merely to 
note the fact that Strawberry varieties seem to have a definite period of 
usefulness after which they weaken and make way for newer kinds. In 
MASTERS’ days there were, however, thirty or more kinds listed in nursery- 
men’s catalogues. Now there are very few. Indeed, our leading Straw- 
berry nurseryman in 1950 offered but four kinds of which two were 
early, one mid-season and one late. If MASTERS is watching our dis- 
cussions this afternoon he could truthfully say: ““We did much better 
in my day, and indeed with Strawberries you seem to have reached 
rock bottom.” 

Part of the trouble is our habit for standardization. We have 
standardized the Strawberry, its colour, its size and flavour, and so look 
for just one thing instead of several as did our ancestors. Indeed, we 
expect the same standards in Strawberries whether as an early, 
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mid-season or late, and in many ways this explains the paucity of kinds, 
for the breeders have to work in too narrow a field. 

Fewer people too are interested in breeding new kinds in this 
country, only MESSRS. LAXTON (amongst the nurserymen), DANIEL BOYES, 
of the Horticultural Research Station, Cambridge, and MR. READ of the 
Auchincruive Horticultural Station in W. Scotland have become promi- 
nent in raising new kinds. MR. BOYES has produced a large number of 
seedlings which are now under trial to sort out the “wheat” from the 
“chaff.” ‘Early Cambridge’ has made its name already and is much used 
by growers in the early districts for growing in frames and cloches, for 
which purpose it is said to be earlier and even better than the ‘Royal 
Sovereign.’ In time the trials may throw into light other kinds of real 
promise, some possibly possessing the ‘Pine’ flavour, for rumour has 
it that BOYEs is using as a parent one of the F. chiloensis Strawberries. 

MR. READ’S original objective was to breed a variety that was resistant 
to the phytophthora fungus present in the wet soils of the Clyde Valley 
and which had seriously undermined Strawberry production in Scot- 
land. He has already produced several seedlings of which his Auchin- 
cruive No. g, now known as ‘Climax,’ is the most successful. It grows 
weil, crops well, and has a good enough flavour to be classed as dessert. It is 
just a shade more tough and less juicy than the ‘Royal Sovereign’ and 
for dessert does not quite reach the high level of the ‘Royal Sovereign.’ 
MR. READ also has other seedlings now under test, so perhaps the Straw- 
berry position may become brighter in the near future. In the meanwhile 
the best we have would seem to be the ‘Early Cambridge’ for glass 
frames and cloches and for the gardens the ‘Royal Sovereign’ and 
‘Climax.’ 

The ‘Huxley’ (syn. ‘Brenda Gautrey’) is also available. It has the 
merit of being a prolific cropper and the berries, being acid, are excellent 
for jam, but in flavour the fruit falls far below the standard of a dessert 
Strawberry. So much for the Strawberry; now what of the Apple? 


APPLES 
As mentioned earlier, MASTERS’ father was a nurseryman at Canterbury, 
and evidently no mean one at that, for the records show that on January 
4, 1820, he exhibited a collection of Apples before the Horticultural 
Society (now The R.H.S.) and this contained practically sixty varieties: 


‘Golden Russet,’ ‘Dr. Lettsom’s American Apple,’ ‘Golden Mundy,’ 
‘Jeffery’s Apple,’ ‘Alexander Apple,’ ‘Brigg’s Nonsuch,’ ‘Royal Pear- 
main,’ ‘White Lily,’ “Golden Pearmain,’ ‘Norfolk Beaufin,’ ‘Kirke’s 
Golden Reinette,’ ‘Master’s Seedling,’ ‘Docker’s Seedling,’ ‘Downton 
Pippin,’ ‘Aromatic Apple,’ ‘Scarlet Nonpareil,’ ‘Ganges,’ ‘Ribston 
Pippin,’ ‘Norfolk Colman,’ ‘Kirke’s Lord Nelson,’ ‘King of the Pippins,’ 
“Yellow Ingestrie,’ ‘Docker’s Devonshire,’ ‘Bringwood Pippin,’ ‘Hall 
Door,’ ‘Kirke’s Scarlet Admirable,’ ‘Beauty of Kent,’ ‘New London 
Pippin,’ “Tenterden Park Apple,’ ‘Hughes’s Golden Pippin,’ ‘ Hawthorn- 
dean,’ ‘Reinette du Canada,’ ‘Fulwood’s Apple,’ ‘Walmar Court,’ ‘Pile’s 
Russet,’ ‘New Seedling,’ ‘Calville Blanche,’ ‘Lemon Pippin,’ ‘French 
Summer Pearmain,’ ‘Lancashire Ditch,’ ‘Deal Pippin,’ ‘Golden Pippin,’ 
‘Eton Golden Pippin,’ ‘Nonpareil,’ ‘Syke House,’ ‘Bloody Warrior,’ 
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‘Loan’s Pearmain,’ ‘Small’s Lemon Pippin,’ ‘Balderston Apple,’ 
‘Kentish Fillbasket,’ ‘American Mayflower,’ ‘Kirke’s Golden Pippin,’ 
‘Barcelona Pearmain,’ ‘Court of Wyck,’ ‘Minchall’s Crab,’ ‘Luckombe’s 
Seedling.’ 

This exhibit contains many Apples famous at the time, and whose 
reputations have been handed down to this generation. Varieties such 
as ‘Golden Pippin,’ ‘Lemon Pippin,’ the ‘Nonpareils,’ ‘Golden Reinette,’ 
‘Golden Russet,’ ‘Reinette du Canada’ and the many ‘Pearmains’ were 
said to possess flavours not found in our modern kinds. It must be 
remembered, however, that in those days Apples were needed for the 
dessert course after dinner and to go with and form a background for 
the vintage ports. Many if not all of these great Apples possessed a 
texture that was rather tough; the flesh was on the dry side, but the 
sugars were high and the flavours in the main nutty and a suitable blend 
for the choicest port. The times have changed and this delightful 
custom of a dessert course with port at dinner has gone also, and we have 
to take our Apples when we will, undiluted and unadulterated. 

In the younger MASTERS’ days the catalogues read somewhat differ- 
ently, and MR. GEORGE BUNYARD of Maidstone in his catalogue for the 
nineties included no less than 156 kinds of which 43 were specially 
recommended. These included some very good Apples: ‘Irish Peach,’ 
‘Quarrenden,’ ‘King of the Pippins,’ ‘Ribston,’ ‘Margil,’ ‘Nonpareil,’ 
‘Allen’s Everlasting,’ ‘Lord Grosvenor,’ ‘Warner’s King,’ ‘Dumelow’s 
Seedling,’ ‘Northern Greening,’ ‘White ‘Transparent,’ ‘Keswick 
Codling’ and ‘Warner’s King.’ 

Some of the comments seem odd to us now. ‘Ribston Pippin’ 
was said to be dying out, ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ of ‘Ribston’ flavour, 
whilst ‘Allington’ was said to be ‘“‘shaped like a ‘Cox’ but more hand- 
some, and the flavour is richer and more brisk.’”’ The firm was 
suspicious of the ‘Worcester Pearmain’ for it is included in very small 
type and as a culinary variety. 

Catalogues can of course be misleading, so I turned to the National 
Encyclopaedia of MASTERS’ times and read that the following varieties 
are recommended as the best: “for summer use for cooking, the ‘Kes- 
wick Codling’ and the ‘Hawthornden,’ for autumn use the ‘Wormsley 
Pippin’ and the ‘Alfriston,’ for winter and spring the ‘Bedfordshire 
Foundling,’ ‘Dumelow’s Seedling,’ ‘Dr. Harvey,’ and ‘Warner’s King.’ 
For table use the finest variety is the ‘Cornish Gilliflower,’ the next best 
six are ‘Blenheim Orange,’ ‘Golden Harvey,’ ‘Nonpareil,’ ‘Hubbard’s 
Pearmain,’ ‘Ribston Pippin’ and ‘Court of Wick.’ 

I would again call your attention to the words “for table use.’’ Here 
again the best would be those that blended with port when seated at the 
table. Eaten not at the table and without the port many of these 
Apples, though very pleasing in flavour, seem to lack juice and have a 
toughish flesh that is not easy to swallow. 

Of the cooking sorts there is no doubt that the ‘Keswick Codling’ 
was one of the finest cooking Apples of all time, and only gave way when 
the craze came for something larger. ‘Dumelow’s Seedling’ and 
“Warner’s King’ were cooking Apples of the highest class, for texture, 
quality and acidity could not be bettered. Each had an orchard weakness 
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—scab on the ‘Dumelow’ and cankered trees of the ‘Warner’s King’— 
and these no doubt caused the public to turn to others with more 
resistant constitutions to these diseases. 

The 1950 catalogues read rather differently, and in the main the cook- 
ing Apple of small size has disappeared; also the tough, dry Apple 
such as ‘Allen’s Everlasting,’ ‘Court-pendu Plat,’ ‘King of the Pippins,’ 
etc. It is noted too that high acidity in dessert Apples is no longer 
appreciated, and this has led to the decline of the ‘Allington Pippin’ and 
also to the growing unpopularity of ‘James Grieve’ by the fruit shops 
and general public. 

Sufficient has been said to show that the taste of the modern public 
for Apples differs from that of our ancestors, and it is strange how this 
should have happened. Why did our ancestors enjoy dry and somewhat 
tough Apples, containing very high sugars and at times high acidity, 
whereas the modern public prefer the crisp, very juicy Apple of low 
acidity and possessed of a spicy flavour? Of course, these spicy Apples 
would not blend well with port, but nowadays Apples are seldom taken 
with port or for that matter at meal-times. 

No doubt the mass use of the North American Apple has influenced 
the palate in favour of these medium firm and crisp Apples of low acidity. 
Even eating Apples must have some degree of acidity or the taste is 
insipid. Yet the acidity must not be too high or they appear too brisk. 
In a study of thirty-three varieties of North American origin, the acidity 
varied from 0-3 per cent. to 0-5 per cent. of malic acid, and in all proba- 
bility the North American kinds that are sent here have an acidity of 
under o- 5 percent. malicacid; the popular variety ‘Jonathan’ hasanacidity 
of 0-046 for instance. This is important, and it seems from observations 
that the English public prefer eating Apples with malic acid contents 
between say 0-4 and 0-5 percent. If below 0-4 per cent. acidity the taste 
seems insipid, and if above the juice is too brisk and acid. It is probably 
for this reason that ‘Allington Pippin’ (0-67 per cent.) and now ‘James 
Grieve’—at one time appreciated—now fail to find favour and are 
seldom planted, at any rate for commercial purposes. Incidentally, the 
‘Blenheim Orange’ has an acidity of 0-6 per cent. and so is rather too 
brisk for many palates. Had it been slightly less acid this great fruit 
might have ranked as our greatest eating Apple, a position now occupied 
by the ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin.’ 

It would be misleading to suggest that the acidity of an Apple 
determines its flavour; acid is only one of the characters. Sugar is 
another and astringent material (tannins) a third. The sugars in Apples 
are glucose, fructose and sucrose, and the proportions of these depend 
upon the variety. The records show that at harvest time English eating 
Apples have 2-20 per cent. of glucose, 7-25 per cent. of fructose and 
2°70 per cent of sucrose, i.e. 12°15 per cent. of total sugars. This 
would vary from season to season. The Apples from North America 
seem to have somewhat lower total sugars. 

The amount of astringent material plays an important part in 
determining the edible quality of Apples. If too abundant the tongue 
and cheek seem dry and rough, but in right quantity it forms a back- 
ground to the acid and sugar flavours, The relative proportions of 
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acids, sugars and astringents are probably the most important factor in 
determining eating quality. Here the term quality has a different 
meaning to flavour, with which is associated aroma. As Apples live 
and breathe there is an internal change in the acids and sugars, so that 
towards the ripening period essential oils containing esters are produced, 
and these probably give the respective flavours and aroma which we 
classify as sweet, acid, spicy, nutty, etc. I have not mentioned aromatic 
flavour, which ‘Cox’ and others are said to possess, because I fail to see 
how any flavour could be aromatic, a term usually associated with smells. 

Those with fruity flavours would include ‘Worcester Pearmain’ and 
‘McIntosh Red’—both of which have a flavour of Strawberries—and 
‘Melba’ of peaches. Many have a nutty flavour and this is found in 
‘Blenheim Orange,’ ‘Orlean’s Reinette,’ ‘Egremont Russet’ and ‘Cornish 
Gilliflower,’ and this nutty flavour is improved if the fruits are eaten 
with port, as our ancestors did. 

The flavour and aroma of spice are to be found in many Apples, 
including ‘Ribston,’ ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin,’ ‘Margil,’ ‘St. Everard,’ 
‘Allington,’ ‘Ellison’s Orange,’ ‘Irish Peach’ (slight), ‘Kerry Pippin’ 
(slight), ‘Houblon’ and ‘Rival.’ Like many spices the flavour can have 
a pleasing blend or be unbalanced as is sometimes found in ‘Ellison’s 
Orange’ and the American ‘Delicious.’ 

Of course, flavour is not the only thing in Apples; the texture of the 
flesh is also of importance, and here I feel the public palate has changed 
much, or is it that the present dental structures can no longer cope with 
the firm flesh in Apples favoured by our ancestors? The old Apples 
‘Golden Pippin,’ ‘Court-pendu Plat,’ ‘King of the Pippins’ occasionally 
‘Ribston Pippin’ and ‘Sturmer Pippin,’ though possessed of excellent 
flavour, have too tough a texture for the modern teeth, and these kinds 
are giving way to fruits of softer and crisper texture—the ‘Cox’s Orange,’ 
‘Ellison’s Orange,’ ‘Laxton’s Fortune’ and ‘Superb,’ and to those with 
melting flesh as in ‘Melba,’ ‘McIntosh’ and ‘Lady Sudeley.’ In short, 
our ancestors preferred a tough Apple they could bite at, and one 
possessed of a high nutty flavour, whereas to-day something softer is 
required, but it must be very juicy and spicy in flavour. Mere sugary 
Apples no longer satisfy. 

Whilst the varieties listed in nurserymen’s catalogues have changed a 
good deal since MASTERS’ days, the decline in the numbers listed is not 
materially less, for the names of over 120 kinds still appear in the cata- 
logues of the fruit specialists. But the emphasis now is on the ‘Cox’s 
Orange Pippin’ and seedlings of the ‘Cox’s Orange’ that also carry some 
of the delicious flavour of the ‘Cox,’ as in ‘Epicure,’ ‘Laxton’s Fortune,’ 
‘Ellison’s Orange,’ ‘Sunset’ and ‘Superb.’ Because of this ‘Cox’s 
Orange’ influence, the present generation can claim to have and to 
enjoy very juicy Apples of medium texture and high spicy flavour, and 
some may think these are better Apples than were available in MASTERS’ 
time. 

Amongst culinary varieties, one Apple again has exercised much 
influence. In Victorian times the catalogues listed cooking Apples for 
August, for September, for October to December, and January and 
February. The list was a long one, with possibly the ‘Keswick Codlin,’ 
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‘Dumelow Seedling’ and ‘Warner’s King’ the best. Now the ‘Bramley’s 
Seedling’ predominates in this field, and when fruit of this variety can 
be obtained no other is required. So great is the reputation of the 
‘Bramley’s Seedling’ that it appears on sale in the shops (usually at a 
higher price than others) from August to May. The ‘Bramley’s Seed- 
ling’ possesses great merits—a great constitution, heavy cropper, good 
keeper and excellent cooker to tender flesh of a golden colour. ‘The 
juice is abundant and possessed of a flavour not to be found in other 
cooking Apples. ‘The ‘Bramley’ Apple-tart is our best Apple-tart and 
bears comparison with one made with ‘Wellington’ or ‘Warner’s King.’ 
Though sold and used from August onwards the ‘Bramley’ characters 
have not developed before October, and some early cookers are useful. 
The catalogues usually stress ‘Grenadier’ for September and ‘Emneth 
Early’ for August—both are good, but judging from the results of the 
National Fruit Trials ‘George Neal’ has claims to be better than either. 

With such good dessert Apples for our gardens as ‘Epicure,’ ‘Lax- 
ton’s Fortune,’ ‘Ellison’s Orange,’ ‘Lord Lambourne,’ ‘Egremont 
Russet,’ ‘Cox’s Orange,’ ‘Superb’ and ‘Winston,’ and cooking Apples 
‘George Neal’ and ‘Bramley’s Seedling,’ it is claimed that the modern 
Apples have a crisp texture, abundant juice, and the flavour is sufficiently 
pleasing for the Apples to be enjoyed at any time of the day. The nutty- 
flavoured Apples to blend with the port at the after-dinner dessert 
course have largely passed away, a fact which connoisseurs and MASTERS 
might think a bad thing to have happened. 


(To be continued.) 


AMARYLLIS BELLADONNA: ITS VARIETIES 
AND ITS HYBRIDS 


Hugh Farmar 


N my very small sandy garden in Suffolk I have for some years 
Biot making a collection of the various types of Amaryllis Bella- 
donna. It is by no means complete, chiefly because, although the type 
plant is grown fairly gencrally, the varieties seem to be neglected to an 
astonishing degree in this country, and are not easily procured. Given 
a sunny aspect (this is absolutely essential), perfect drainage and an 
occasional top-dressing of manure, they are easy to grow. Lime rubble 
is appreciated but is not essential. They produce flowers of great 
beauty for a period of from six weeks to three months according to the 
locality. They are first-class cut flowers. And, should a lover of the 
true Lilies such as myself find himself gardening on a poor hot soil, as 
I do in Suffolk, the Belladonna Lilies can prove, if not a substitute, at 
least a delightful palliative of a Lililess condition. 

In my garden the Belladonnas are planted against a wall of the cot- 
tage in what is almost pure sand. Immediately above them is the 
thatched roof; and I think that, while the leaves are making their growth, 
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the slow dripping of water from the thatch after the first rain has run 
off is most beneficial. The wonderful show of Belladonnas at Wisley 
in 1949 was thought to be due, not only to the sunny summer, but also 
to an unsuspected leak from a pipe: this seems to confirm my pre- 
sumption. The late MR. A. WORSLEY, undoubtedly the greatest authority 
on these plants within the last fifty years, recommended that they 
should be “flooded” in early August. He maintained that tardiness in 
the arrival of autumn rains resulted in a late start in growth of the 
flower-spike and cited in evidence the abortive flower-scapes that 
sometimes are thrown up in spring. 

In winter, when I remember to attend to them, my bulbs are 
covered with Bracken; but for several winters during the war they 
received no such protection and did not seem to suffer, and I have seen 
bulbs at Kew and elsewhere half exposed above the ground. We may 
be inclined to follow the books of reference too slavishly and to plant 
too deep. 

In addition to the type, I now possess Amaryllis Belladonna rubra, 
a deep-coloured late-flowering form, elata (or pallida), a tall early type, 
var. ‘Hathor’ (F.C.C. 1949) (Fig. 186) and (?) kewensis, a very late dark 
pink form with yellow in the throat of the trumpet. Of these rubra and 
kewensis came from Tresco Abbey and e/ata from Bishton Hall in Stafford- 
shire, where it had been grown for at least sixty years under the wall of 
the temple garden. In the climate of Staffordshire these Belladonnas 
(elata) flowered only in comparatively warm summers. In Suffolk they 
flower regularly. 

Not until I came to attempt to establish the true names of these 
varieties did I discover the state of confusion (which is not helped by 
the custom of our American friends of calling Hippeastrum, Amaryllis 
and Amaryllis Belladonna, Brunsvigia rosea) into which the nomen- 
clature of the varieties of the Belladonna Lily and its hybrids has fallen. 

Amaryilis Belladonna var. elata, which does so well with me in 
Suffolk, is a tall form (up to 3 feet) flowering a week or two earlier than 
the type. It is a splendid plant, forming enormous bulbs and very 
regular in its flowering. With the possible exception of ‘Hathor,’ of 
which I have insufficient experience, it is with var. rubra the finest and 
most reliable of the group. I do not know its provenance; it is probably 
a varietal form of the type introduced long ago from the Cape 
(Fig. 178). 

Amaryllis Belladonna var. rubra (sometimes called rubra major) 
flowers three weeks to a month after the type. The leaf cluster has a 
definite “neck,” resembling in this respect that of a Crinum. Even in 
its early stages the flower stalk has a definitely reddish tinge and the 
flowers, when they open, are of a deep pink without (so far as I can see) 
any suggestion of yellow in the throat. The stalks are up to nearly 
3 feet in height and, if the plants can be grown in sufficient quantities, 
rubra is a very fine cut flower. Its only disadvantage, in Suffolk at least, 
is that it is apt to be caught by frosts in October (Fig. 185). 

Rubra was obtained by Mk. ELWeEs from an undisclosed source as 
A. blanda. Yt was re-named rubra major by VAN TUBERGEN. By MR. W. 
WATSON it was thought to be a ‘Brunsdonna,’ i.e. to have Brunsvigia 
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blood; but worsLey disagreed. It is supposed also to have been 
imported from New Zealand. 

Of other varieties of A. Belladonna, there are a number which 
probably all originated in South Africa. It would be interesting to 
know how many of these still exist. They may turn up among the seed- 
lings from South Africa which are now finding their way into English 
gardens. BAILEY’s Standard Cyclopedia lists var. purpurea, Hort.; 
flowers purple, at least on the limb, var. pallida (A. pallida, Red.) with 
pale flowers (quaere syn. elata), var. rosea perfecta, Hort. (which sounds 
suspiciously unlike a Belladonna, since the leaves are described as 
appearing at the same time as the flowers), var. spectabilis tricolor, Hort., 
showy, in large umbels, rose colour white inside, highly perfumed, var. 
maxima, Hort., strong grower with many large rose-coloured flowers 
(probably synonymous with rubra) and var. Parkeri, with which we 
deal at length. With the exception of var. rosea perfecta and var. 
Parkeri I think that this list contains varieties which have occurred 
naturally. LEMAIRE’s L’J/lustration Horticole, published in 1858, gives 
spectabilis bicolor, rosea, with yellow in the throat (which may be the 
‘Kewensis’ grown at Tresco, which flowers there well into October) 
and purpurea. Purpurea may be what is known as rubra at Tresco. In 
other works yet other varieties will be found listed. For instance, 
MRS. LOUDON’S Ladies Flower Garden (1841), contains a fine coloured 
plate representing, in addition to blanda, Belladonna purpurea and 
Belladonna purpurea pallida. 

The ‘Kew Belladonna’ does not I believe now exist there. The late 
MR. C. P. RAFFILL described it to me as ‘“‘almost scarlet.’’ He told me that 
when he took over the tropical house, the bulbs could not be found, but 
the mystery of their disappearance was explained when it was discovered 
that the frame in which the bulbs grew had inadvertently been filled 
with soil. The bulbs had been covered to a depth of 3 feet and had all 
perished. I believe the ‘Kewensis’ grown at Tresco and at Highdown 
to be of this strain. It appears to be a shy flowerer, even in favourable 
climates. Is it synonymous with Parkeri? The plants at Kew labelled 
as such do not accord with the description of Parkeri, in the Garden of 
September 23, 1911. On p. 462, ‘Kewensis’ is described as “‘practically 
synonymous with Amaryllis Belladonna Kew variety,” but “ pos- 
sessed of more of the lovely orange-yellow hade ”’ at the base (the sign, 
so worsLEY held, of Brunsvigia blood). Perhaps ‘Kewensis’ is merely 
an improved form of Parkeri. 

Now, to dispose of the three known bi-generic hybrids. They are 
the hybrids between the Belladonna Lily and Crinum Mooret, Nerine 
Bowdenti, Brunsvigia Josephinae and possibly B. multiflora. The first 
two can be disposed of with comparative expedition. 

Crinodonna Corsii (Botanical Magazine 9162) and Amacrinum 
Howardii (note by mR. J. couTts in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of Novem- 
ber 21, 1925), were produced almost simultaneously; by DR. ATTILIO 
RAGIONERI near Florence and by MR. F. HOWARD in California. In both 
cases the Belladonna Lily was the female parent, but the plant resembles 
the male parent (C. Mooret) in the shape of the bulb and in its persistent 
leaves. The flowers closely follow those of the Belladonna Lily in shape, 
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colour and scent, though mr. couTTs observed a difference in “the 
presence of a distinct narrow and curved tube proper and the general, 
though slight, curvature of the limb.” To my eye the flowers seem to 
have more substance than those of the Belladonna Lily, and the general 
effect is of a robust but somewhat squat Crinum. Crinodonna, as I 
think the plant should be called, is hardy at Kew, but it should be at 
its best in the south and west where the leaves will escape damage from 
frost. I do not believe that there is any real difference between the 
Italian and Californian plants. It is a very fine thing for a warm corner 
and has not the untidy habit of the Crinums (Fig. 179). 

The cross Nerine Bowdeni x A. Belladonna has been achieved, but 
only a very few plants exist. It was effected by the late mr. w. H. B. 
FLETCHER of Bognor and was twice shown at Vincent Square receiving, 
on the first occasion, a Preliminary Commendation (JOURNAL, 58, cviii 
(1933), and §9, cxxx (1934)). This very interesting hybrid has the 
appearance of a vigorous Nerine with rather narrow, tw isted petals but 
it is, I understand, shy of flowering. It should be as hardy as its parents, 
but it is most unlikely ever to be generally known. MR. CLARENCE 
ELLIOTT tells me that he, almost simultaneously, effected the same 
cross. 

I discount an alleged cross A. Belladonna x Vallota purpurea. 
MESSRS. KENT & BRYDON sent up a plant to a meeting in 1895, but the 
Committee were probably right in considering it to be Hippeastrum 
equestre (JOURNAL, 17, cxcii (1895)). 

With B. Fosephinae and, to a lesser degree, B. multiflora as the 
parents of hybrids we are on very much more difficult, and extremely 
confusing ground. (Incidentally, I think that a great deal of the mystery 
and confusion surrounding the history of the hybrids of the Belladonna 
Lily is due to the very long time bulbs, especially in Europe, take to 
reach the flowering stage; so that in some cases the original raiser has 
died long before that stage has been reached. In one case the raiser and 
his legatee had to wait at least twenty years; in another, sixteen years 
and in yet another nearly thirty years.) 

The Brunsvigias, as known to British (as opposed to American) 
botanists, are South African bulbs closely related to the Belladonna 
Lily. MR. WORSLEY considered that they belonged to the same genus. 
But to the casual eye the inflorescence, crowded with narrow trumpets, 
is quite distinct. And much confusion has arisen by reason of the fact 
that apparently, when B. Fosephinae is used as the male parent, and the 
Belladonna Lily as the female, remarkable hybrids may be produced, 
yet those hybrids have practically no resemblance to the male parent 
of the union. This result, astonishing to laymen such as myself, may 
be due to a partial parthenogenesis (reproduction without the union of 
the sexes); that is to say that, while the union between the two Lilies 
may be defective, pollination by the Brunsvigia in some way stimulates 
the Belladonna to produce offspring of remarkable size and vigour. Be 
that as it may it accounts, I think, for the mystery which for so long 
surrounded the ‘Kew Belladonna’ known usually as A. Belladonna var. 
Parkeri, sometimes as Brunsdonna Parkeri and occasionally as A. 
Parkeri. The story of this plant is as I understand it, as follows. 
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Parkeri was given to Kew in 1889 by MISS ARBUCKLE of Stanwell 
House, Richmond, who appears to have succeeded as owner or tenant 
SIR HENRY PARKER, who had served as Governor of New South Wales 
(The Gardeners’ Chronicle: series III, p. 92 (1909)). But this exceptionally 
fine, large and fragrant Belladonna had been known in this country for 
a long time before 1889. sIR HENRY’S gardener, MR. BOIVELL, had shown 
it at a meeting of the Society on August 18, 1875, and in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (series Ii, p. 302 (1875)), it was stated that the plant was a 
seedling raised in Australia by LADY PARKER from A. Belladonna x 
B. Fosephinae. 

In fact the credit for raising this plant, which is now over a century 
old, must be given, not to LADY PARKER (though she appears to have 
repeated the cross) but to MR. J. C. BIDWELL, the Director of the Botanical 
Garden at Sydney. Elsewhere it is stated that the raiser was MR. H. B. 
BRADLEY (the reputed raiser of ‘Hathor’), a nurseryman of Sydney; but 
all the evidence points to MR. BIDWELL. In The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for 1850, p. 470, he describes how he was given by DEAN HERBERT in 
1843, some bulbs “raised from A. blanda x A. Fosephinae” (sic). At 
that date, he was told, one of these bulbs was twenty years old, and it 
was not yet as big as a goose’s egg. MR. BIDWELL did not think that, in 
England, the bulb would have flowered for another twenty years but he 
states that, should the bulb flower: “I will repeat MR. HERBERT’S experi- 
ment, and also raise crosses between it and Belladonna.” 

He goes on to say:—‘I raised in February 1841, a vast number of 
seedlings from Belladonna (2) by Fosephinae (g) and by B. multi- 
flora (3). Belladonna bears many more seeds when impregnated by 
either of these plants than when naturally impregnated, but the seeds 
are much smaller. 

“These seedlings flowered for the first time in March 1847, and 
are extremely beautiful. Their colour is generally like that of Passiflora 
Kermesina, but it varies in different specimens and many are blotched 
with white.” The umbels contained as many as twenty to forty flowers. 
MR. BIDWELL adds that he had been much less successful, using B. 
Fosephinae as the female parent, and that he could not keep the seedlings 
alive. It seems uncertain whether he used the Belladonna type to pro- 
duce what was eventually to be known as var. Parkeri, or whether he 
used A. Belladonna blanda or elata. At any rate there was produced in 
New South Wales a vastly improved form of the Belladonna Lily 
which, growing easily in the climate of that country, was eventually to 
result in the emergence of a new race. It may be that Parkeri contains 
the blood both of B. Fosephinae and B. multiflora; but that now seems 
impossible of proof. Considering how long Parkeri, not to speak of its 
reputed descendant ‘Hathor’ took to reach England and gain recognition 
it seems probable that there are in Australia numerous forms of Bella- 
donna which are so far unknown in this country. 

Before we leave Parkeri we should briefly examine the further 
available evidence of its parentage. It is fairly conclusive, although several 
red herrings have been drawn across the trail. The authorities at Kew 
repeated the Josephinae 3 x Belladonna 9 cross, and, in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (series III, p. 57 (1909)), MR. VAN TUBERGEN gave an account of 
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a plant raised from the same parents but using Josephinae as the female 
and Belladonna as the male parent. In that case, however, the plant, in 
the twisted shape of some of the flowers, had some resemblance to the 
female parent, a resemblance that is found, generally speaking, in none 
of the plants raised from Belladonna 9. The plate in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle confirms this. The plant was grown from a seed sown in 1892 
and flowered in 1908. The spike carried twenty-two flowers. In 1950, 
at Kew, the late MR. C. P. RAFFILL flowered a hybrid raised by him between 
A. Belladonna 3 and B. Fosephinae 2. The result showed no traces of 
the male parent. Unfortunately I did not see the plant in flower. 

I should here record two plants whose origin seems to be uncertain 
and which can probably not now be verified. ‘Brunsdonna Sanderae 
Alba’—the inverted commas are mine—is described in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (series III, p. 210 (1911)) as having been shown at the Society’s 
meeting of September 12, 1911, by MESSRS. SANDERS & SONS of St. 
Albans. It resembled a typical Belladonna in form and was said to be a 
cross between Brunsvigia and Belladonna. The plant received the Award 
of Merit. MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, then of Gunnersbury Park, also 
received the Award of Merit for ‘A. Parkeri alba,’ “shown as A. bella- 
donna Kewensis alba by MR. worsLey.”” I understand from MR. HANGER, 
Curator at Wisley, that this plant still exists at Exbury. It differs from 
‘Hathor’ in having no yellow in the throat and in the upright habit of 
the flowers. The plant was raised by MR. WoRSLEY by “‘self-fertilizing 
a multi-petalled flower of B. Parkeri” (as he described Parkeri) “in 
1904.”” It flowered for the first time in 1911. 

No discussion of A. Belladonna would be complete without mention 
of A. blanda. This plant has or had (because I do not know whether 
it still exists, in this country at least) a long history, but it is something 
of a will-o’-the-wisp. It was a fine plant with large pale rose flowers, 
and was collected at the Cape by JOSEPH BANKS and flowered in MILLER’S 
garden at Chelsea in 1754. It was known to DEAN HERBERT and was 
illustrated and described in the Botanical Magazine in 1812 (t. 1450). 
In an article in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of November 3, 1928, which I 
think (though that cannot now be proved) must have been from the 
pen of MR. WORSLEY, it was presumed to be a natural hybrid between 
types of A. Belladonna and B. Fosephinae. Subsequently it disappeared, 
but “came back” in 1882. The bulb, labelled “hybrid,” had been 
bought at HERBERT’S sale. Again it vanished. 

In 1928 blanda again reappeared as a seedling of ‘Brunsdonna Parkeri,’ 
and at the meeting on September 11 received the Award of Merit as 
A. (Brunsdonna) Parkeri. ‘This plant was said to be descended from 
Parkeri distributed in 1889 by MRS. ARBUCKLE. Both HERBERT and 
woRSLEY found blanda tender. I understand that it is not to be found 
among the numerous Belladonnas at Tresco, and it is unlikely to 
survive in any other English garden to-day. There seems to be no con- 
clusive evidence to show that it is other than an exceptionally fine 
variety of A. Belladonna. 

However the late MR. H. J. ELWES, in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of the February 6, 1901, quoted Herbert’s opinion that blanda was a 
distinct species and confirms his statement that the leaves had a strong 
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midrib and sheathed above the ground, which he stated also to be a 
characteristic of the Kew Belladonna, while absent in the case of all other 
Belladonnas. (This is not correct: rubra has a distinct sheath.) He 
raised a hybrid between A. blanda 2 and B. Fosephinae which showed 
the sheath fairly distinctly; and on this evidence he believed that 
A. blanda was one of the parents of Parkeri. 

South African varieties apart, the evidence seems to point to 
Australia as the home of the new, sometimes called “multiflora” 
hybrids, the descendants of MR. BIDWELL’s plants, of great vigour and 
beauty which, after once receiving the Brunsvigia blood, have in that 
favourable climate been intercrossed and multiplied and, incidentally, 
have produced ‘Hathor.’ MR. BIDWELL has received all too little honour. 
But now that the ivory and pale golden-throated ‘Hathor’ (which gained 
MR. H. B. BRADLEY the Baptist Award at Sydney in 1911), apparently 
a sport of a descendant of MR. BIDWELL’s Parkeri (but confirmation 
from Australia is desirable), has received such belated recognition here, 
greater interest in the Australian forms may be taken in this country. 
It is true that 1949, as was 1911, was a summer of great heat in England 
and particularly favourable to Belladonnas; and this probably accounts 
for the emergence here in those two years of new types. But, as already 
stated, in suitable situations and soils some of them are reliable plants 
when once established. 

Nor is it in Australia alone that new forms have continued to appear. 
In Herbertia for 1944 there is a description of a Belladonna named 
‘Frank Leach’ which was a “‘chance”’ seedling found in an old Californian 
garden. The blossoms open nearly white, but turn to a beautiful warm 
pink as the flowers age.”” I have not seen an illustration, but the plant 
sounds suspiciously like my old friend elata. No doubt, however, 
California is a favourable country for the production of hybrids and 
‘Frank Leach’ may be quite distinct. South Africa, too, may have 
further contributions to make to this fine race of bulbous plants. 

I am only too conscious of the fact that, the deeper I have delved 
into my subject, the more confusing it has become. MR. WORSLEY 
maintained that the Belladonnas having Brunsvigia blood should be 
known as ‘Brunsdonnas.’ His advice has not been universally followed; 
and I confess that it seems now a difficult matter to separate the descend- 
ants of the Brunsvigia cross from the finer varietal forms of A. bella- 
donna. 'The yellow throat, which MR. WORSLEY maintained was the sign 
of Brunsvigia descent, may not invariably be present. I must leave that 
problem to the experts, though to my mind the obvious relationship to 
the casual eye between, say, elata and ‘Hathor’ makes it undesirable 
that the one should be described as an Amaryllis and the other as a 
Brunsdonna. 

The only conclusions that I feel able to draw must be in general 
terms, and very tentative. 

First, it seems clear that A. Belladonna in its native land is inclined to 
produce varietal forms of which blanda was the finest. In cool countries 
this is less likely to occur because seed is not set, but under cultiva- 
tion in favourable climates (e.g. that of New Zealand whence rubra is 
said to derive), varieties also appear. Secondly, there are the descendants 
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of DEAN HERBERT and MR. BIDWELL’s crosses with B. Josephinae as the 
male parent, which MR. WORSLEY maintained should be called ‘Bruns- 
donnas.’ In the favourable climate of Australia there have also pro- 
bably taken place naturally, or have been effected by hybridizers, 
crosses between the varieties and the ‘Brunsdonnas,’ some of which 
hybrids have not yet been seen in this country. 

Compared to the complexities of the ‘Brunsdonnas’ and their 
progeny the history of the bigeneric hybrids is comparatively simple. 

It is clear, at least, that an authoritative opinion needs to be given 
on the nomenclature of these plants. Such an elucidation would put an 
end to confusion which is now of very long standing. It might, too, 
result in people being able to order bulbs with some idea of what 
flowers those bulbs will, in due course, produce. And, if interest is 
aroused in this very beautiful and easily-grown race of plants—except 
for the Crinums, the bulbs of the most exotic appearance that it is 
possible to grow out of doors in this country—it may be worth the while, 
in these dollarless days, of growers in Cornwall or the Isles of Scilly, 
not only to procure and multiply the known varieties and hybrids for 
the market, but to experiment in hybridization. 

I do not know—and it would be extremely interesting to know— 
how many in fact of the varieties and hybrids, other than the inter- 
generic hybrids, are in cultivation. 

I am indebted to MR. J. ROBERT SEALY of the Herbarium, Kew, for 
his kindness in allowing me access to his very full notes on this subject, 
and to MAJOR PAM and COLONEL STERN. Without their help this paper 
could not have been written. 


CAMELLIA x WILLIAMSII 


Notes on Hybrids of Camellia saluenensis and 
Camellia japonica made at Caerhays Castle 


C. Williams, M.P. 


Y father’s aim with the Camellia saluenensis—japonica cross was to 
M combine the foliage of the latter with the longer flowering period, 
the earliness and the greater number of flowers of the former. 

Three main forms of C. saluenensis were used:— 


1. A pale pink that is very early with round flowers. 
2. A very round flower of a rather harsh pink. 
(Both of these have typical saluenensis leaves.) 
3. A very early, clean, deep pink with leaves, typical of saluenensis 
in shape but more shining and of a darker green. This flower is 
not so good a shape as Nos. 1 and 2. 


All were from. FORREST’S original seed. 

“November Pink’ is the first of these to flower, and I think it is about 
six weeks earlier than any of the others (Fig. 191). In 1950 the first flowers 
opened on November 3, and there were still buds to come on May 15 of 
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the following spring. At any time during this period I could pick opened 
flowers. I have the record of it being out on November 9g in 1945 and 
on November 8 in 1946. It is definitely a good flower in size, shape and 
colour, but the leaves show less of its C. japonica parentage than ‘St. 
Ewe,’ which also has the advantages of a larger flower of a cleaner pink. 

‘Mary Christian’ is half-way between ‘St. Ewe’ and ‘J. C. Williams’ 
in the shade of pink. The flowers are more typical of saluenensis as is the 
foliage. The buds when opened are not so fat and round as those of 
‘St. Ewe.’ 

Of the pale pink form, ‘J. C. Williams’ is about the best. Here you 
have the flower shape of the best C. japonica and that parent is also 
evident in the leaves. I think there is little doubt that the No. 1 form of 
C. saluenensis was used here. 

-There are two or three other really good pale pinks. The best we 
call ‘Charles Michael’ and this has the largest-sized flower of all. The 
petals are longer and not quite so regular in size as some of the others 
and the flowers are not as flat until fully opened, but the quality of 
flower and the cleanness of the pink is, I think, the best of all. However, 
it is not really early. We have several others of this form which are 
nearly as good and on the same lines. 

There are also quite a number similar in colour to ‘Mary Christian.’ 
One has a very much larger and more perfectly shaped flower of a less 
vivid shade of pink. 

I think that most of these saluenensis hybrids and the original species 
are less particular than other Camellias about where they grow. 
Although they prefer lots of leafmould and some shade, they will do 
reasonably well in most places except in full sun, especially when the 
plant is well clothed in branches right down to the ground. Like most 
shrubs they hate having their roots trodden on. 

These attractive hybrids can be trained into almost any shape and 
will stand a good deal of cutting back, but a small plant up to 3 or 4 
feet if it becomes straggly does not do well. It tends to blow about, to 
over-flower, and never really to grow. 

I notice that all the wild seedlings have long tap roots like an oak 
tree, and are hard to move. If left where they are, in 5 to io years they 
will make a lot of side roots and form a natural plant. 

I do not remember ever having seen a tight bud hurt by frost but, of 
course, open flowers are browned off by it in the same way as other 
Camellias. 

The very long period of flowering means that between frosts which 
may destroy blooms for up to a week until more develop there are 
always open flowers. Many forms are open from January to May 
inclusive and a few in November and December. This means that we 
can always pick a bud to open in water for more than six months in the 
year. 
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SOME PRIMULAS 


Introduced and Reintroduced from Bhutan 
by Ludlow and Sherriff, by Air Mail, in 1949 


H. R. Fletcher, D.Sc. 


Pe 1949 MR. LUDLOW and MAJOR SHERRIFF sent to various British 
gardens, by air mail from Bhutan, a large consignment of plants 
which included many Primulas. Some of them had been in cultivation 
previously but had long since been lost. Others were still in our gardens 
though very sparingly so. Others again previously had never been in 
culture. 

Of the reintroduced Primulas, P. tenella King (L. & S. 17444*) has 
been known since 1878 when SIR GEORGE KING’s collector, DUNGBOO, 
gathered it in the Chumbi Valley of southern Tibet, and until cooper, 
followed by LUDLOW and sHERRIFF, extended the distribution to Bhutan, 
Chumbi, or the immediate vicinity, was its only known locality. A tufted 
plant of the Minutissimae section, with leaves white mealy below and 
with a single-bracted scape usually not more than an inch high, and 
carrying a single, or occasionally two, large blue-violet white-eyed 
flowers, it was figured in the Botanical Magazine in 1938 (t. 8881 B) 
from plants which had flowered exactly twenty years previously in 
Edinburgh. Close ally of P. tenella, the markedly stoloniferous P. 
flagellaris W. W. Sm. (L. & S. 19574) was discovered by sMiTH and 
CAVE in 1909, near the entrance to the Zemu Valley, a little to the west 
of Lachen, in Sikkim, LUDLOW and SHERRIFF extended its range and 
introduced it to cultivation in 1939 when they located it in Bhutan. In 
spite of the stoloniferous habit it proved a difficult plant to establish 
and possibly only MRS. SHAW MACKENZIE in Easter Ross retained it for 
any length of time. None of the Minutissimae species has any consider- 
able rhizomic development to indicate that the individual plant has a 
long life, and unless they set good seeds, their stay in culture will, I am 
afraid, be brief. 

SMITH and CAVE, also in 1909, were the first to meet with flowering 
specimens of P. Caveana W. W. Sm. (L. & S. 19226, 19766) in the dry 
north-west region of Sikkim known as Llonakh. But the species was 
originally collected in fruit, from an unknown locality in Tibet, by 
KING’s collector, in 1882. In recent years LUDLOW and SHERRIFF have 
gathered specimens both in south-eastern Tibet and in Bhutan, and the 
species was probably first flowered in this country in 1939, by MRS. 
SHAW MACKENZIE who has had considerable success with the cultivation 
of the more obdurate species of this genus. The latest LUDLOW and 
SHERRIFF specimens of P. Caveana are of particular interest because, 
though the flowers of this species are as a rule pale purple with a lemon- 
yellow eye, these collectors found that in some parts of Bhutan all the 
plants were white-flowered, whereas in other parts of the country white 
and pale purple flowered specimens were growing together. 

The type of P. vernicosa Ward (L. & S. 21147, 21265) was found by 
KINGDON-WARD in 1911 near the western frontier of Yunnan where it 


® The Ludlow and Sherriff numbers are those under which the plants were sent 
from Bhutan by air mail. 
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adjoins Tibet. Since that time warp has gathered it in Upper Burma, 
the Assam Himalaya and south-eastern Tibet. As they saw it in the 
latter region, SHERRIFF and TAYLOR write of it thus: 


“The species has also a considerable altitudinal range (11,000- 
14,500 ft.) and it is common to find it in ripe fruit on the mossy floor 
of the Abies forest at the lower altitudes, while on the gravelly 
avalanche slopes, sodden with the melting snow, it is just appearing 
in flower. Occasionally the species is actually in flower in the snow, 
and very often individual plants seem to have formed ‘blow holes,’ as 
they are found in flower surrounded by a ring of snow. The plant is 
almost precocious, and the delicate white flowers on very short 
pedicels are tightly packed together in the centre of the expanding 
leaves. Occasionally the corolla lobes are a pale blue-violet, and the 
two colour forms occur together. After flowering, growth is re- 
markably rapid, and in the fruiting stage it is difficult to imagine that 
the same plant is represented by the large tufted rosette with the 
capsules borne high aloft from the leaves.” 


WARD was able to collect seeds from which plants were induced to 
flower in Britain in 1916. 

WARD was also the discoverer of the Primula with neat orbicular 
deeply cordate palmately-lobed leaves, and with flowers of a bright 
purplish-pink with yellow or crimson eye and with the petals beautifully 
fimbriate, which he described as P. Normaniana Ward (L. & S. 21038). 
He found it in 1928 in the Assam Himalaya, forming large colonies by 
the side of the forest streams of the Mishmi Hills. Three years later, 
plants had been raised to the flowering stage in Edinburgh and else- 
where. Since then LUDLOW and SHERRIFF and TAYLOR have extended its 
range into south-eastern Tibet and Bhutan and have sent home several 
collections of seeds. Even so, it has always been a rare plant in culture. 

P. eburnea Balf. f. et Cooper (L. & S. 21329) of the Soldanelloideae 
section, was introduced by cooper from Bhutan in 1915 and plants 
flowered in several gardens in Britain in 1918-19. The plants were soon 
lost however, as were those grown from seeds harvested in south-eastern 
Tibet by LUDLOW and SHERRIFF in 1934. Both Mr. J. T. RENTON of Perth 
and LORD ABERCONWAY have induced the air-mail plants of 1949 to 
flower most beautifully, one of MR. RENTON’s plants receiving the Award 
of Merit on May 2, 1950, albeit P. eburnea had received the same Award 
in 1919 when exhibited by mr. A. K. BULLEY, under the name of P. Har- 
roviana, a name synonymous with P. eburnea and based on specimens 
collected by cooper from the type locality of that species. 

P. Figmediana W. W. Sm. (L. & S. 21187) is a member of the same 
section, and a most delicate little plant about an inch tall usually carry- 
ing on the slenderest of scapes a single nodding mauve-blue flower. It 
is known only from Bhutan and only LuDLow and sHERRIFF have collected 
it. The plants which flowered at Bodnant and at Edinburgh in 1936 
were quickly lost and it is to be hoped that greater success will attend 
the air-mail plants MRS. RENTON flowered and exhibited at the Scottish 
Rock Garden Club Show, in Edinburgh, in May 1950. 

Of greater interest, naturally, than these reintroduced species, are 
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those which have never been in our gardens before. It seems to me of 
great importance that the development in culture of any newly intro- 
duced plant should be recorded, especially a plant which from past 
cultural experience of its nearest allies we have reason to suppose will 
not make a long sojourn in cultivation. Experience has shown how 
invaluable such recorded data can be to the monographer of a particular 
genus. 

During this month (June) the rose-crimson flowers of P. Jonarduni 
W. W. Sm. (L. & S. 19777, 21185) have been seen for the first time in 
Europe, in the gardens of LORD ABERCONWAY, and of MAJOR and mrs. 
KNOX FINLAY of Keillour Castle, Perth. A member of section Dryadi- 
folia, P. Jonarduni has been known since 1905 when MR. J. C. WHITE, 
then Political Officer in Sikkim, found the plant on the Bod La in north- 
eastern Bhutan. Since then, LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and TAYLOR, and WARD 
have tracked it eastwards along the Himalaya to the gorge country 
“growing in more or less open rocky crevices, seaming the cracks with 
its leafy crowns which conceal the copious withered foliage of previous 
years” (Fig. 187). All the members of the Dryadifolia section are high- 
alpine dwarf mat-forming species inhabiting the western ranges of Yunnan 
and Szechwan, the Bhutan and Assam Himalaya, the adjoining alps of 
south and south-eastern Tibet, and a corner of north-west Burma. An 
abundance of seeds of all five species of the section has been collected, 
but with disappointing results. The beautiful rose-crimson flowered 
P. dryadifolia Franch., known since 1884 when DELAvVAY found it on 
the Lichiang Range, flowered in a few gardens in 1914, raised from 
FORREST’S seeds. P. chlorodryas W. W. Sm., the only yellow-flowered 
member of the section, was exhibited by LoRD ABERCONWAY at the May 
meeting of the R.H.S. in 1934, grown from seeds harvested by Rock who 
discovered the plant on the limestone rocks of the Fuchuan Range of 
north-west Yunnan. Neither plant took kindly to culture however ; they 
failed completely to attain the stout rhizomic development which 
characterizes them in their native haunts, and soon were lost. The 
flowering of P. fonarduni is a great triumph and it will be interesting to 
see whether these flown-home plants establish a firmer hold in culture 
than did those of the other two species of the section raised from seeds.* 

P. tenuiloba (Hook. f.) Pax (L. & S. 19167) and P. Waddellii Balf. f. 
et W. W. Sm. (L. & S. 19330) have also been flowering at Bodnant 
recently, the latter also at Keillour as well as at Edinburgh. ‘The former 
was one of HOOKER’s discoveries during his classic exploration of the 
Sikkim Himalaya, and since that time it has been collected frequently, 
not only in Sikkim, but also in Nepal, Bhutan and the adjoining parts of 
south and south-eastern Tibet. P. Waddellii (Fig. 182)ontheother handis 
much more restricted in its distribution, being confined to Bhutan, and to 
south-eastern Tibet, where it was originally gathered in 1891 by MAJOR 
L. A. WADDELL. The two species are closely allied standing apart from 
all others in the Minutissimae section by reason of the very narrow lobes 
and lobules of the corolla-limb. Whereas the corolla of P. tenuiloba is 


* In July COLONEL F. C. STERN raised and flowered plants of P. Jonarduni from 
seeds under the number L, & S. 21340. It has has also flowered at Auchincruive in 
S.W. Scotland from seeds raised by DR. DovASTON. Seeds sown in January 1950 
flowered in June 1951. 
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Lilian Snelling 


From a drawing by Miss L. Snelling 


Fic. 178—Amaryllis Belladonna elata (See p. 392) 


A specimen from HUGH FARMER, ESQ., September 9, 1950 
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Photo, S. W. Rawlings 
Fic. 179—Amacrinum Howardii at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew (See p. 393) 
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Fic. 180—Primula Griffithii in the garden of MAJOR AND MRS. W. G. KNOX-FINLAY at 
Keillour Castle, Perthshire (See p. 405) 
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181—Primula soldanelloides growing in Bhutan 
(See p. 403) 


Photos, G. Sherriff 
Fic. 182—Primula Waddellii growing in Bhutan (See p. 
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Fic. 183—Primula xanthopa at the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh (See p. 403) 
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Photos, R. Eudall 
(See 


Fic. 184—Primula Boothii at the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh 
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Photo, G. Sherriff 


SOME PRIMULAS INTRODUCED FROM BHUTAN 
Fic. 187—Primula Jonarduni growing in Bhutan (See p. 402) 
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Photo, A. T. Fohnson 
Fic. 188—Lonicera translucens (See p. 412) 
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From a drawing by A. F. Wise 


Fic. 191—Camellia 


Williamsti var. ‘November Pink’ 


(See p. 395) 
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covered on the outside with long white cottony hairs, that of its ally is 
quite glabrous without. Both are attractive plants but it is hard to 
believe that they will prove to be anything but intractable in this country. 

The dwarf P. soldanelloides Watt (L. & S. 19420, 21197) is not only 
one of the most charming species of the section Soldanelloideae, but 
one of the most beautiful plants in the whole genus, growing no more 
than 1} inches high and carrying usually a single cup-shaped glistening 
white bell, quite huge for the size of the plant. HOOKER found it first, as 
long ago as 1849, on the Kankola Pass, and though it is not an uncom- 
mon plant at elevations of 13,000-15,000 ft. in the Sikkim Himalaya, 
Bhutan and in the Chumbi Valley, few collectors appear to have taken 
specimens (Fig. 181). Butin recent years LOwNDEs has gathered beautiful 
material, from quite large populations at the foot of the Nathu La in 
Sikkim, populations moreover which contained a considerable number 
of individuals carrying twin flowers delicately stained with violet. In 
Bhutan, LUDLOW and SHERRIFF have made several gatherings, and of 
their air-mail plants of 1949, one was flowered by LORD ABERCONWAY in 
March 1950, and another in June of this year by MRS. KNOX FINLAY. 
These are the first and only flowering records. Of the twenty-two 
species of the section Soldanelloideae, all have now bloomed in culti- 
vation save two, P. fea Ward, and P. siphonantha W. W. Sm., both col- 
lected by WARD in the Seing-hku Valley on the Burma-Tibet frontier. 
But only P. nutans Delavay ex. Franch. and P. Sherriffae W. W.Sm. can 
be considered fairly well established; the rest are either rare in culture 
or else made but a fleeting appearance and then were gone. 

P. Dickieana Watt (L. & S. 21065, 21266, 21865), somewhat aberrant 
in the Amethystina section by virtue of the expanded patent corolla- 
lobes which may be yellow, white, mauve, violet or purple, and by the 
presence of long conspicuous hairs on the inside of the corolla-tube, has 
been collected many times with a view to bringing it into culture, but 
we had to wait until 1949 before plants were brought to the flowering 
stage. ‘Then LUDLOW and SHERRIFF plants were flowered by LorD 
ABERCONWAY, MR. R. B. COOKE of Corbridge, MRS. C. CREWDSON of Kendal, 
and MRS. J. RENTON of Perth. In Sikkim, where sIR JOSEPH HOOKER 
discovered it in 1848, it is somewhat local. But in Bhutan, south-eastern 
Tibet, and just within the borders of north-west Yunnan and north- 
west Burma, it is more plentiful, growing in moist alpine meadows at 
elevations of 12,000-15,000 ft. ‘The Amethystina Primulas have always 
proved very obdurate in cultivation. In view of the fact that mrs. 
SHAW MACKENZIE has grown P. Kingit Watt for at least ten years in her 
bog garden, it would seem wise to treat the members of this section 
either as bog plants or as subjects for the pond side. 

No cultural difficulty is likely to attend P. xanthopa Balf. f. et Cooper 
(L. & S. 21230) for it has now flowered in several gardens as a result of 
LUDLOW and SHERRIFF’s gift of plants. In fact this Primula promises to 
become more common in cultivation than in nature where it appears to 
be restricted to the Dongbo La in eastern Bhutan, the locality where 
COOPER discovered it in 1915 growing in the Abies forest on mossy rocks 
at 12,000-13,000 ft. elevation. With deeply cut foliage heavily dusted 
with golden farina and with purplish-pink yellow-eyed flowers arranged 
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in a few-flowered umbel on a slender 4-6 inch scape, P. xanthopa is a 
most attractive species as all who saw it at the R.H.S. Show on July 11, 
1950, will agree (Fig. 183). 

Likewise, there can be no two opinions of the Petiolares Primula 
which Mrs. KNOX FINLAY exhibited at the Alpine Garden Society Show, 
in March 1950, under the number L. & S. 19856, as probably a new 
species. The plant was in beautiful flower and received a Preliminary 
Certificate. LUDLOW and SHERRIFF located it on the Tsele La, near Ha, 
in western Bhutan, growing in the clearings of Rhododendron and fir 
forests at an altitude of 12,000 feet. It bears a striking resemblance to 
P. gracilipes Craib which has a fairly wide distributional range from 
Nepal and Sikkim to Bhutan and southern Tibet, and which is now 
well known in culture. But L. & S. 19856 clearly is not this species. 
The efarinose flower buds form a compact cluster in the heart of the 
rosette of oblong-spathulate erose-denticulate efarinose leaves, and this 
P. gracilipes never does. Moreover, the mature flowers are of a fine 
reddish-purple and are exannulate, whilst those of P. gracilipes are 
usually paler and quite markedly annulate. By the only available 
modern key to the species of section Petiolares (WRIGHT-SMITH and 
FLETCHER in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. Vol. LX1, 271, 1944) L. & S. 19856 
runs down, quite straightforwardly to P. petiolaris Wall. which WaALLIcH 
collected in Nepal in 1821. When first I saw MRS. FINLAY’s plant I 
hesitated to name it P. petiolaris for the reason that this species, im- 
perfectly known it is true, has never been recorded from anywhere but 
Nepal. But having watched the behaviour of L. & S. 19856 during the 
past year, and having seen it in flower a second time, I am forced to the 
conclusion that it must be called P. petiolaris which has now been 
recorded from Nepal and Bhutan and which is thus in cultivation for 
the first time. In gardens where Petiolares Primulas can be grown, 
P. petiolaris promises to be amenable, for at Keillour Castle it has 
already multiplied twenty-fold. 

Several plants at one time or another have been introduced to this 
country masquerading under the name of P. petiolaris, and it is not out 
of place to mention one such here, though it is not a LUDLOW and 
SHERRIFF plant. In 1949 LORD ABERCONWAY exhibited a Primula to the 
Joint Rock Garden Committee, which he had raised and flowered from 
seeds received from GHOSE of Darjeeling under the name of P. petiolaris. 
But LORD ABERCONWAY’S introduction was very distinct from the true 
P. petiolaris and was in fact the long lost P. Boothii Craib which, very 
remarkably in view of the extensive exploration in Bhutan of recent 
years, has hardly been seen since it was collected in Bhutan over a 
century ago. With red-ribbed leaves and large pinkish-purple flowers 
carried on a short scape, it is a very close ally of P. scapigera Craib, in 
fact only the long attenuate lobes of the calyx of the latter appear to 
separate them. Both are propagated readily by leaf cuttings (Fig. 184). 

Much the finest of the recent LUDLow and SHERRIFF air-mail Primula 
introductions is P. Griffithii (Watt) Pax (L. & S. 19610) which both 
MRS. KNOX FINLAY and LORD ABERCONWAY induced to flower last year. 
From a great fat yellow-farinose winter resting-bud, ovate leaves 
develop, quickly followed by a stout scape which overtops the leaves 
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and carries a many-flowered umbel of deep violet-blue golden-eyed 
conspicuously annulate flowers. Recently I saw this plant in flower in 
the Keillour garden growing beside fine flowering plants of P. sonchifolia 
Franch., and so magnificent were they that the latter plants looked 
almost commonplace. When in fruit, the leaves develop enormously 
and may reach two feet in length, giving the plant a facies quite alien to 
that at flowering-time. MAJOR and MRS. KNOX FINLAY have harvested seeds 
and soon there should be a reasonable stock of P. Griffithii—in this 
garden at any rate (Fig. 180). 

This year the very close ally of P. Griffithii, the yellow-flowered 
cordate-leaved P. nepalensis W. W. Sm. (L. & S. 21015) has also flowered 
at Keillour for the first time in culture and seeds have been harvested. 
This introduction is of particular interest, for until LUDLOW and 
SHERRIFF sent home their plants from Bhutan, P. nepalensis had been 
gathered only in Nepal. Of interest too is the fact that the Nepal 
material on which the type of P. nepalensis is based (Lal Dhwoj 18, from 
Goyan) contains specimens of P. strumosa Balf. f. et Cooper, which 
LUDLOW, SHERRIFF and TAYLOR introduced in 1938. Natural hybrids of 
P. strumosa with the better-known P. Calderiana Balf. f. et Cooper 
were seen by LUDLOW and SHERRIFF during their last expedition to 
Bhutan, some having pure white flowers with a golden eye, some with 
flowers of cream-yellow with the eye golden, and others with pale violet 
flowers. The hybrids which so far have flowered in Britain (L. & S. 
19768c) have been white flowered, and had it not been for the careful 
field observations of the collectors, no doubt would have been described 
as a new species. 


THE TEXTURE OF FLOWERS 
G. H. Bates, D.Sc. 


N a certain occasion, a lady standing outside a flower shop, was 

heard to make this remark, ‘“‘Aren’t those carnations beautiful, one 
would think they were artificial.” Fatuous as this may sound, it is 
eloquent of our worship of symmetry and balance, for man may shape 
with paper, wire and scissors, something that he can rarely grow. As for 
colour, we have in aniline dyes, pigments that far surpass in brilliance 
those of any flower. 

Even in the past we had fine pigments and fine materials and textiles 
to work upon. Artists of every kind have used them to produce pictures, 
ornaments and raiment. One might have expected them to outshine the 
living flower—‘tyet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

One may well ask what quality a flower possesses that places it 
above any artefact. We are sometimes told that it is because it is a living 
thing and scintillates with life. This is very near to the truth and is 
supported by the fact that the flesh of the potato or the carrot will 
produce a closer resemblance to a white or red rose than any other 
material, if it is carved by a flower sculptor. 
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For an explanation of this “living” quality one must look, obviously, 
to texture, and the texture of a flower is based on the structure of the 
epidermal cells. These vary in type and show corresponding differences 
in their optical properties. They are not so prominent in the lower 
epidermis in some species and they may be quite flat and level. Refer- 
ences to the characters of the epidermal cells of petals are few and casual, 
and some works on plant anatomy ignore them entirely, 

The commonest shape is the conical. In the Pansy or in fact any 
flower with a velvety texture, the epidermal cells are thin, sharply 
pointed cones, resembling the pile of velvet. Some plants have rounded 
cells and in others the cells are globe-like. The latter may stand out 
from the ground tissue and be so loosely packed as to be almost de- 
tached from the petal. There are elongated cells with sharp apices like 
the roofs of long buildings, as in Eschscholzia. At least one species of 
Saxifrage has knobbed cells and Saxifraga moschata is a good example. 

The epidermal cells of petals are sometimes hairy, and large hairs 
and glands may be scattered over the epidermis. Cells may be furrowed 
longitudinally as in many cone-shaped ones or the furrows may run 
transversely across oval, slightly raised cells. In the Crocus, the elongated 
cells are slightly toothed. 

There are four examples in common garden flowers where there is a 
remarkable similarity between the texture of their petals and that of 
well-known textiles. Pansies and Violas resemble velvet. This is, in 
fact, a common type of texture. Eschscholzias have a satin finish and 
red Salvia (Salvia splendens) has the appearance of fine pilot cloth. 
Anchusa and Delphinium have the texture of crépe. 


COMPARISON WITH TEXTILES 
Before discussing the optical properties of the epidermal cells of these 
flowers in greater detail, it is as well to consider briefly the peculiar 
properties of the textiles mentioned, 

Velvet has a pile consisting of densely packed threads of silk. 
They are woven in loops and then cut to the same level. ‘These short 
threads are not quite vertical but all slope in one direction. If one 
strokes velvet downwards, it is smooth and the hand glides over the 
surface. When stroked upwards, however, it is rough and resists the 
hand. 

The soft rich light emanating from velvet is due to a reflection from 
the sides of the slanting threads. This effect is lost if the velvet is hung 
in such a way that the light shines into the threads. It is because of this 
that velvet curtains must be hung the right way. If the light shines 
directly into the pile of a dark velvet curtain it will appear dead black 
because of the total absorption of light. 

Satin is made from silk and has a high lustre. This is manufactured 
by weaving the cross threads of silk over several others, thus producing 
long uncrossed lengths of thread from the sides of which the light is 
reflected. 

Pilot cloth is made by felting soft twisted woollen yarn. The fibres 
are fine and closely packed. Western broadcloth is another name for 
this material. ‘The surface presents a fine matt. 
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Crépe has a peculiar puckered appearance and this is produced by 
using hard twisted threads so that when the cloth is taken out of loom 
it contracts irregularly and puckers. 

The “‘velvet” of the Pansy or Viola is known to everyone and it is 
found in many other species. The upper epidermal cells of the Pansy 
petal are like elongated cones and are closely packed. At the base or 
proximal end of the petal they slope forward towards the perimeter or 
distal end. This outward slope becomes less pronounced towards the 
middle of the petal and at the outer part the cells are vertical. 

The resemblance to velvet is complete. It is towards the base of 
the petal, where the cells slant, that it is most evident. Towards the 
extremity, the ‘‘pile”’ becomes dull, due to the fact that light penetrates 
deeply between the upright cells and is not reflected. 

In the so-called black Pansies, the play of light is remarkable. 
These varieties are not black, but are a deep purple. This latter hue is 
quite clear where the “‘pile” slopes at the basal end of the petal. It is 
the outer half of the petal which presents the dull black appearance, 
for reasons already explained. 

If the petal is held so that the “pile” at the basal end points directly 
to the light and allows it to penetrate, then the black dull appearance is 
extended almost to the base. ‘Thus one can, by manipulation, make the 
dull black area shift about. 

The Eschscholzia has a satin-like sheen to its petals, and it is this 
character which contributes largely to the beauty of these flowers. 
If one examines the epidermal cells, one finds that they are elongated 
and have the appearance of the long threads of the warp of satin. 
These cells, in cross section, show a ridged appearance. The ridge is 
sharp, like the roof of a long narrow building, and it is from either side 
of this ridge that the light is reflected laterally, just as it is from the 
sides of the warp of satin. 

The peculiar cloth-like texture of Salvia splendens, which gives it 
the appearance of the scarlet coat of a soldier, is not difficult to explain. 
The epidermal cells are hair-like and dense, but not rigid like the 
conical cells of the Pansy. Thus there is no pile effect, but one gains the 
impression, by the naked eye, that there is a felting of these hairs. 
Their size varies, and along the ribs of the petals they are longer and 
distinctly jointed. 

The crépe-like texture of Anchusa or of Delphinium is due to a 
puckered condition of the epidermis of the petals, In both plants it 
produces the appearance of depth. This gives the impression that the 
petals have a greater thickness than they actually possess. 

The texture of petals or of textiles is thus dependent upon the 
nature of the surface and the way in which it affects light. So long as its 
physical effect is the same, it does not matter whether it is composed of 
epidermal cells or silk threads. This fact leads one to a profound 
admiration of the seventeenth-century Dutch painters, Metsu, Ter 
Borch and de Hooch, who were outstanding for their painting of satin 
and velvet in their pictures. They did not do this by any manipulation 
of the texture of paint or canvas but by a skilled interpretation of 
the ways in which the folds of drapery reflected or refracted light. 
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Some fine examples of their work are to be seen in the National 
Gallery. 


THE LUSTRE OF PETALS 
The petals of many species have a shiny almost glassy surface. 
This seems to be due to the epidermal cells being flat and elongated. 
In some flowers they are like minute glass rods and in these the epi- 
dermis appears to be thin. A good example is seen in the flowers 
of Phyllocactus. 

Three interesting variations of this glassy appearance may be 
found and, with the exception of the last one, the metallic sheen, they 
are not common to many species. 

The bright gilt sheen is found only in certain of the Ranunculaceae, 
the most notable example being the Lesser Celandine (Ranunculus 
Ficaria). The gilt is so shiny and bright that it resembles enamel or 
varnish. This has not escaped the notice of the poet. 


“And out once more in varnish’d glory shine 
Thy stars of celandine.” 


TENNYSON. 


It is on the upper surface of the petal, from the tip to about three- 
quarters of the way to the base, that the gilt is present. ‘The remainder, 
the basal portion, is a dull yellow and there is a sharp line of demarca- 
tion. 

There are several peculiar features of the Celandine petal. ‘There is 
a dense layer of starch below the epidermis and below this a very loose 
and open mesophyll. ‘The lower epidermis is yellow in colour, com- 
paratively dull, and tinged with green. The green hue is not that of 
chlorophyll. It is produced by a light blue pigment overlying yellow, 
and the combined effect is green. 

The bright gilt of the Lesser Celandine is found also in Spearwort 
(Ranunculus Lingua), Lesser Spearwort (R. Flammula), Celery- 
leaved Crowfoot (R. sceleratus), Buttercup (R. acris), Creeping 
Crowfoot (R. repens) and others. 

Attempts have been made to explain the nature of the curious gilt 
varnish of the upper epidermis. It was agreed that it could not be due 
to the starch layer and the conclusion was drawn that a highly refractile 
oil was responsible (1). ‘The petal loses its yellow colour with age, but 
retains its varnish. This was thought to be a property of the oil, in 
which the pigment carotin was dissolved. 

Examination, micro-chemically, shows that there is insufficient oil 
present to account for this phenomenon. Furthermore, the amount of 
oil is the same in the dull area. Another explanation had to be sought, 
and it occurred to the author that it might be due to the presence of a 
cuticle above the epidermis, as in shiny leaves. 

The examination of the petal microscopically proved to be very 
difficult, but the late PROFESSOR GRAHAM devised a suitable technique. 
The starch layer was digested away by diastase and it was thus possible 
to determine the presence of a cuticle. 

Some species, /mpatiens Holstii being an example, show a metallic 
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sheen on the petal, when the light strikes it horizontally. This is 
elusive and cannot be seen if the light is from the wrong direction or if 
the petal is wet. 

The epidermal cells are globular and transparent, containing a 
light pink pigment in solution. There is reflection from the inner walls, 
and the effect is similar to that obtained from a mass of soap bubbles. 
It is an optical phenomenon known to physicists as interference. 

The petals of the Kingfisher Daisy (Felicia bergeriana) display a 
brilliant blue sheen, like that of a kingfisher’s feathers. The epidermal 
cells are long, oval and slightly raised, a not uncommon shape. They 
possess, however, strongly marked transverse ridges that have, so far, 
not been discovered in other species. These obviously have optical 
properties that give the petal its flashing brilliance. 

A peculiar surface condition is found in the petals of lavender 
border Carnations. Two good examples are the ‘Grey Douglas’ and 
‘Jean Frost’ varieties. The terms opalescent and translucent have 
been suggested, but they do not describe the appearance satisfactorily. 
It is as if the lavender pigment lies under a film of slightly frosted 
glass. So far, no other flowers have been found that exhibit this 
phenomenon. 

The epidermal cells are rounded and are of very variable size and, 
this may account for the slightly frosted appearance. On microscopic 
examination it is found that the pigment has been precipitated into a 
globule lying in the base of each cell and giving the impression of a 
minute seed. The remainder of the cell contents are transparent and 
colourless. It is this that gives the peculiar glassy surface. 

The purple globules are thus separated by the transparent parts of 
the cells. From these clear zones the light is reflected and refracted as 
in snow or ground glass, thus producing white. The intermixture of 
white with the purple has a greying effect, giving blue-grey or lavender. 
The process of greying by the addition of white is well known to 
painters. 

In the bud, these lavender varieties are pink. The pigment is in 
solution and diffused uniformly throughout the cell. As the flower 
opens and matures, the pigment becomes dark purple and is precipitated. 
In those varieties of border Carnations known as Bizarres, the lavender 
is shot with pink. The pink areas are sectorial and it appears therefore 
that the changes that produce purple are localized sectorially, The 
glassy frosted texture is not present over the pink areas. 

PROFESSOR GRAHAM suggested that the precipitation of the pigment 
is due to a change in the cell sap from acid to alkali with age and with 
the consequent decrease in respiratory activity. ‘The lavender colour 
may be changed to pink by hydrochloric acid. The change from pink 
solution to lavender precipitate may be due to the accumulation of 
tannins with age. 


FUNCTION OF TEXTURE 
The texture of petals is based on the shape of the epidermal cells. 
The epidermis as a whole serves as a protective skin and possibly as a 
channel for sugars. It is difficult, however, to ascribe a function to the 
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peculiar shape of the cells in some species. One suggestion is that 
they may have a strengthening effect on the petal, but this cannot be 
substantiated by an examination of their structure. 

The most probable explanation is that they are designed to absorb 
light, where the texture is a matt due to conical or protruding cells, or 
to reflect light where the cells are flat or rounded. This may be asso- 
ciated with habitat, with shady or exposed situations, with season of 
flowering or with the particular light requirements of the species. It is 
possible, too, that the function of the matt texture is to absorb radiant 
heat and of the other types of surface to reflect heat. 

The aesthetic importance of texture can hardly be exaggerated. 
Each texture harmonizes with certain shapes or colours, though this 
harmony does not seem to be based on any scientific foundation. It is 
obvious that it is largely a matter of association in the human mind. 
A velvet texture is suited unquestionably to a purple hue. A further 
examination of this aspect of the problem of texture would bring one 
into the realm of aesthetics and that, for the scientist, is dangerous 
ground. 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Calceolaria Darwinii 


T= is not a difficult plant, it is an easy one. 

My first experience of it was in 1938, when I got half a dozen plants. 
These were treated in the way usually recommended, planted in a scree 
and protected from winter rains. 

The following year there were a few flowers and a little seed was 
obtained. The seedlings added to the old plants kept a small pocket 
going, some of the old plants dying each year. The plants never seemed 
happy nor “got away.” If there were a dozen flowers I thought myself 
lucky. These conditions continued until 1947. In that year there was a 
little more seed than usual. This was sown in pans but failed to ger- 
minate after the normal interval 11-14 days. A too thick top dressing 
was suspected, so the tops of the pans were skimmed off and broadcast 
on to a couple of pockets that had a top dressing of granite chips, and 
watered in. They germinated freely, a number were picked up and 
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pricked out into boxes and pans, the remainder were left to take care 
of themselves. This they did and gave a good display in 1948. 

That year there was plenty of seed, so the sowing direct on to the 
open ground was repeated as well as some being sown in pans. 

Seed sown in the open 7/7/48, started germinating 19/7/48 and 
flowered 15/5/49. That sown 3/8/48, started 15/8/48 and flowered 
19/5/49. 

= June 6 and 7, 1949, there were over 100 flowers open and 
this number was doubled in 1950. 

In 1950, seed sown in the open on July 7 was starting to germinate 
on July 18, and flowered on May 26, 1951. 

There is no need to protect the seedlings, in fact the more rain they 
get, the better they appear to like it. Certainly there was plenty last 
winter to test this and those which had cloche protection have not done 
so well as those which were fully exposed. 

Hand pollination pays good dividends. Here the plant’s chief enemy 
is greenfly, which is treated with a mixture of soap and Derris. The 
thrushes are apt to pick off the flowers, a serious matter when flowers 
were few and seed badly wanted. 

The seedlings are pricked out into deep boxes containing John 
Innes Mixture and later some are potted up in the same. This brings 
them on quickly for planting out. The plants do better in the open than 
in pots, probably because in the latter their long tap roots are cramped. 
I have no experience of their behaviour in an alpine house, not 
possessing one. 

The plant is a SHADE LOVER but it appears to grow anywhere 
provided it gets plenty of water and is not scorched ; some have done 
well here in an old wine case against a south wall. 

The technique is to sow the seed on a shady bed that has a top dress- 
ing of small shingle or granite chips. A little sand is scattered over it and 
the seed watered in. The seedlings start to appear in 11-14 days. There 
is no need to sow the seed as soon as ripe—it germinates freely in pans 
if sown in the spring but takes a week longer to start, probably due to 
the cooler atmosphere. Three pans sown 6/3/51 germinated 26/3/51. 

Calceolaria Darwinti appears tc be more often killed by kindness 
than by the elements. She could not exist in South Patagonia were she 


not as hard as nails. 
W. P. PANCKRIDGE. 


Thamnocalamus aristata (Gamble) E.G. Camus 


This species is often known as Arundinaria aristata (Gamble). 
In the summer of 1950 I noticed that all five plants of this rare 
Bamboo from the Himalayas were flowering. As is well known this 
feature takes place all over the world, but I have not seen it mentioned 
yet. This year all five clumps are brown instead of green. 

I cut one clump down and it is sending up young shoots. I am 
afraid the other four clumps are dead. I send you a specimen from the 
largest clump which has a spread of 33 feet and a height of 16 feet. 
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On further examination of these Bamboos, the clump that I cut 
down has recently thrown shoots up to 5 feet high. These are appar- 
ently also going to flower. I shall cut some of them down, but would 
value the opinion of other fellows on this matter. F. GILLILAND 


Eprror’s Note: We have been advised by MR. C. E. HUBBARD of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, that this Bamboo is a native of the North-Eastern Himalaya, in Sikkim 
and Bhutan, where it occurs at elevations from 9,500-11,000 feet. It was first collected 
in flower in 1868 and 1869 by KurRz and C. B. CLARKE respectively. Gregarious flower- 
ing took place between 1889 and 1901. In England, it flowered in March, 1950, in 
GAMBLE’s old garden at Liss in Hampshire, and in 1950 in the Bamboo Garden at Kew. 


Lonicera translucens 


The Honeysuckles provide a wide diversity in the colour of their 
fruits, the predominating holly-red being relieved by rosy-red, orange, 
purple, amethyst, blues of several shades and the translucent white of 
those borne by the subject of this note. Lonicera translucens, a native of 
China and the Himalaya, seems to have been introduced about sixty years 
ago, some authorities regarding it as a form of L. guinquelocularis, a much 
earlier shrub from which it differs only in minor features. A deciduous 
bush Honeysuckle, it makes a slender growth of some ten feet, the upper 
branches leaning outwards in a graceful manner. It is so hardy that only 
during sub-zero frosts has it been injured in this garden, but it is growing 
in a light, sharply-drained soil with a west wall at its back. The more or 
less oval, pointed leaves, 2 inches long, are pale green and silvered with 
down. When young this foliage is tinted with dove-purple, and shortly 
after it has matured, that is in June, flowers are borne freely at the leaf- 
axils, usually in pairs. At first a creamy white, these blooms, each about 
an inch across, later become yellow and the display continues for several 
weeks. They have little or no scent, but earn for this shrub no small merit 
as a flowering Honeysuckle. The berries, about the size of Marrowfat 
Peas and yielded no less profusely than the flowers, are perfectly round, 
highly glossed and so translucent, or glassy, that the black seed within is 
plainly visible (Fig. 188). Like those of Mistletoe, these fruits have 
a peculiar charm of their own. They are not taken by birds and remain 
from early autumn until the first sharp frost. Germinating so readily 
that we have found self-sown seedlings, they afford the best means of 


increase, A. T. JOHNSON 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1951 
DELPHINIUMS 


One hundred and eight varieties of Delphinium were grown at Wisley 
during 1951. Fourteen were ‘Belladonna’ varieties, the rest ‘Elatum’ varieties, 
including seven new additions. 

The plants were grown from rooted cuttings taken in 1950 and not 
allowed to flower in that year; plants were grown in groups of three this year, 
staked and disbudded. The varieties are grouped according to the type, 
‘Belladonna’ or ‘Elatum,’ and then according to colour, this being fixed 
by the general appearance of the variety in the garden. 
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The Joint Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and the British 
Delphinium Society met at Wisley on July 5, 1951, to inspect the trial and 
recommend any plants eligible for awards. 

The name in brackets after the variety indicates the raiser or introducer, 
when known, and the award, after trial at Wisley, for garden decoration. 


The following varieties were grown: 


BELLADONNA TYPE 
Flowers White 
MOoerHEIMI (Ruys), A.M. 1935. 
Flowers Pink 
Pink SENSATION (Ruys), A.M. 1941. 


Flowers Pale Blue 
Bivue Bees (Bees), A.M. 1935, Capri (Ruys), H.C. 1925, GRANDIFLORA 
(Leichtlin). 
Flowers Pale Blue and Mauve 
SEMI-PLENA, A.M. 1933. 


Flowers Mid-Blue 


Biuz DraGonrcy (Mooring), A.M. 1946, Musis sacrum (Egmond), A.M. 1935 
(deleted from the trial), J. S. BRUNTON (Ruys), A.M. 1925, THEODORE (Ruys), A.M. 
1937, ORION (Koppius), A.M. 1937. 


Flowers Dark Blue and Mauve 
WeEnpy (Carlile), A.M. 1941, Isis (Gibson), A.M. 1933. 


Flowers Dark Purple 
LAMARTINE (Ruys), A.M. 1935. 


ELATUM TYPE 


Flowers White 
SEEDLING No. 6 Wuite (Holmes), WHITE SEEDLING (Howlett) (Selected for trial 
1950). 
Flowers Mauve 
Ourvia (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1942, NELL Gwyn (Blackmore & Langdon), 
A.M. 1945, 'TEsSA (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1947, BripesMarip (Blackmore & 
Langdon), F.C.C. 1949, CONSTANCE MARMENT (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1945, 
MARGARET FERRAND (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1942, LADY GUINEVERE (Black- 
more & Langdon), A.M. 1935, RuTH LANGDON (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1949, 
Lapy Dorotny (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1935, SARAH Wort (Wort), A.M. 1937, 
EvizaBeTH RickettT (Rickett), A.M. 1937. 


Flowers Deep Mauve 
W. R. CHapLtn (Chaplin), A.M. 1946, Portuos (Blackmore & Langdon). 


Flowers Violet Purple 
Str NEvILLe Pearson (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1935, VIOLET RoBINSON 
(Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1935, Brutus (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1945, 
VioteTTa (Blackmore & Langdon), H.C. 1948, Dora Carrncross (Cairncross). 


Flowers Purple 
GicanTEA (Blackmore & Langdon), PURPLE Prince (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 
1942, Beau Nasu (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1945, Lapy ‘Teresa (Blackmore & 
Langdon), A.M. 1932, MINervAL (Blackmore & Langdon), MICHAEL BLACKMORE 
(Blackmore and Langdon). 
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Flowers Dark Blue 

Ducuess OF PorTLAND (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1937, Iaco (Blackmore & 
Langdon), Lorna (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1941, VALENCIA (Blackmore & 
Langdon), A.M. 1942. 


Flowers Mid-Blue 


Bive Gown (Blackmore & Langdon), F.C.C. 1935, Sue Murrett (Bishop), 
Gwiapys SHarPe (Bishop), A.M. 1945, Lacoon (Bishop), A.M. 1945, 
Freperick GrisEwoop (Blackmore & Langdon) H.C. 1949, Cuas. F. LANGDON 
(Blackmore & Langdon), F.C.C. 1949, Joan EsHELBy (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 
1948, Lapy WIGHTMAN (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1948, ETHEREAL (Blackmore & 
Langdon), BLue Spire (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1937, SWALLOW (Perkins), 
A.M. 1942, ELLEN Wort (Wort), A.M. 1942, WRExHAM GLory (Samuel), A.M. 1934, 
Derex Hortsrack (Hotblack), Ecirpse (Bishop), A.M. 1942, Ista (Blackmore & 
rg H.C. 1948, NATALIE (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1941—Deleted from 
the trial. 


Flowers Pale Blue 

oF (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1942, Mrs. T. (Carlile), 
H.C. 1947—Deleted from the trial, May Docwra (Blackmore & Langdon), H.C. 
1945—Deleted from the trial, Mrs. TowNLey Parker (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 
1933—Deleted from the trial, Copsat Girt (Samuel). 


Flowers Pale Blue and Pale Mauve 


JENNIFER MILLIGAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. H. R. N. 
Rickett, Woodruffe, Worplesdon Hill, Woking, Surrey.) H.C. July 5, 1951, for 
garden decoration.—Plant vigorous and compact, height 6 feet. Flower spikes 
2 feet long, tapering, with many side spikes. Flowers semi-double, 2} inches 
diameter, outer petals Cobalt Blue (H.C.C. 44/1), inner Mauve (H.C.C. 633/1), 
edged Cobalt Blue (H.C.C. 44/1); eye conspicuous, black striped Mauve 
(H.C.C. 633/1). Mid-season flowering. 


Biackmore’s GLorious (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1948, Mrs. Newron Legs 
(Blackmore & Langdon), F.C.C. 1935—Deleted from the trial, CrystaL (Blackmore 
& Langdon), F.C.C. 1946, Percy Goprrey (Bishop), A.M. 1942—Deleted from the 
trial, DeLrus (Wootton), H.C. 1949, HuNspon Det (Bones), H.C. 1935, WiLD WALES 
(Samuel), A.M. 1935, Sy_v1a (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1948, Lapy ELEANOR 
(Blackmore & Langdon), F.C.C. 1935. 


Flowers Blue and Mauve 


ALICE ARTINDALE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. W. Artindale & 
Sons, Nether Green Nurseries, Sheffield, and sent by Messrs. T. Carlile, Car- 
lile’s Corner, Twyford, Berks.) F.C.C. July 5, 1951, for garden decoration.— 
Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 71, 31 (A.M. 1945 for garden decoration). 


Eva Gower (Bishop), A.M. 1945, WeLtsH Warrior (Samuel), Bricaprer F. E. 
Horsiack (Hotblack), SaRAH Srppons (Blackmore & Langdon), H.C. 1948, BLack- 
More’s BiuE (Blackmore & Langdon) A.M. 1947, CANTaTa (Wootton), H.C. 1949, 
C. H. Mippieron (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1945, Neprune (Blackmore & 
Langdon), Lapy KATHLEEN (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1935, D. B. Crane (Black- 
more & Langdon), A.M. 1933, Artist (Blackmore & Langdon), BLurz RiBAND 


(Blackmore & Langdon). 


Flowers Mauve and Blue 
Mrs. W. Ho.pen (Blackmore & Langdon)—Deleted from the trial, Emmy Worr 
(Wort), A.M. 1946, Pyramus (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1948, GRANVILLE 
Buturmore (Hotbiack)—Deleted from the trial, TwERTONIAN (Blackmore & Langdon), 
A.M. 1948. 


Floweis Pale Mauve and Pale Blue 

Lapy May (Blackmore & Langdon), GrrtrupE RapuHakt (Blackmore & Langdon), 
M. 1945, DAwn (Spencer) A.M. 1933—Deleted from the trial, Jutta LANGDON 
(Blackmore & Langdon), A.M 1948, AyLirrr (Long), MAUVEEN (Blackmore & Lang- 
don), H.C. 1948, Sonta Horsiack (Hotblack), A.M. 1946, Kincston Gem (White- 
head), Viscount Harcourt (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1941. 
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Flowers Dark Blue and Mauve 
W. B. CRANFELD (Blackmore & Langdon), A.M. 1934, Royauist (Blackmore & 
Langdon). 
Flowers Violet and Blue 


Roy Heiimnc (Blackmore & Langdon), Peacock (Blackmore & Langdon), 
‘STARTLING (Blackmore & Langdon). 


DIANTHUS 


Seventy-seven varieties of Dianthus (five plants of each variety) were on 
trial and were inspected on July 6, 1951 by the Joint Committee of The 
Royal Horticultural Society, of the British National Carnation Society and of 
the Alpine Garden Society. The recommendations for awards were as follows. 


Flowers White 

SHOW PEARL. (Raiscd, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) F.C.C, July 6, 
1951.—Described R.H.S. JOURNAL 10 (A.M. 1950). 

HAROLD II. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) H.C. July 6, 1951.— 
Plant fairly vigorous, spreading habit, height 15 inches, flower stems stout and 
moderately rigid. Flowers double, 2} inches diameter, of good form, with a 
crowded centre and strong scent; petals broad and entire, white. Free 
flowering; calyx weak. 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment: Muscrave’s 
Pink, EstHER, ALLWOODII ALPINUS ‘WINK,’ A. ALPINUS ‘WISP.’ 


Flowers White and Zoned 

LONDON POPPET. (Raised, introduced and sent by F. R. McQuown 
Esq., 39 Farm Avenue, London, N.W.z2.) A.M. July 6, 1951.—Described 
R.H.S. JOURNAL 75, 1 (H.C. 1949). 

WILLIAM BROWNHILL. (Raised by Mr. William Brownhill, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Thomas Carlile (Loddon Nurseries) Ltd., Twy- 
ford, Berks.) C. July 6, 1951.—Plant vigorous and bushy, height 14 inches. 
Flower stems slender, rigid and slightly drooping, 12 inches long. Flowers 
double, 1? inch diameter, crowded centre, good form; petals broad and entire, 
white ground zoned and laced with Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828). Free flower- 
ing; calyx strong. 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment: SaM BaRLow, 
Ice QueEN, ALLWoopI! ‘CLEMENTINE,’ Murray’s Lacep Pink, Dap’s Favourite, 
LONDON GIRL. 


Flowers Pink Selfs 

SHOW GRACEFUL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. July 6, 
1951.—Plant vigorous, excellent habit, compact and erect, height 21 inches. 
Flower stems strong and upright, 18 inches long. Flowers semi-double, 
2} inches diameter, of good form, with a small tuft of petals at the centre; 
petals broad and flat, margins serrated, Venetian Pink (H.C.C. 402/2) with 
flush of Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 523/2) and a small spot of creamy amber at the 
extreme base. Free flowering; calyx strong. 

SHOW ARISTOCRAT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) 
A.M. July 6, 1951.—Plant very vigorous, bushy habit, height 15 inches. 
Flower stems slender and rigid, 14 inches long. Flowers double, 2} inches 
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diameter, excellent form; petals broad and fringed, outer ones near Venetian 
Pink (H.C.C. 420/3), inner between Venetian Pink (H.C.C. 420/2) and 
(H.C.C. 420/1). Free flowering; calyx strong. 

DUSKY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) H.C. July 6, 1951.—Plant 
vigorous and compact, height 12 inches. Flower stems stout and rigid, 9 
inches long. Flowers double, 13 inch diameter, of good form and strongly 
scented; petals broad and fringed, a shade of Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/2) 
touched with scarlet at the base. Free flowering; calyx strong. 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment: ALLWoopII 
ALPINUS ‘PINKIE,’ ROGER WELLS, JAMES WELLS, JUNE, Princess CHRISTIAN, SHOW 
IpeAL, BripesMaIp, SALMON QUEEN, SyLv1a, MARGARET, ANNE, INCHMERY, SHOW 
EXQUISITE, COTTAGE LOVELINESS, SUNNINGDALE, SHOW EXCELLENCE, GERTRUDE 
OVINGDEAN, SHOW SUPREME, JEREMY WELLS. 


Flowers Pink, Zoned 


ALLWOODII ‘HOPE’. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. All- 
wood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. 
July 6, 1951.—Plant vigorous, spreading habit, height 18 inches. Flower 
stems slender, 12 to 15 inches long. Flowers double, 2} inches diameter, of 
good form, loose centre and slightly scented; petals fringed, outer ones near 
Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527/3) zoned and laced Indian Lake (H.C.C. 826), 
inner petals similar but zoning and lacing darker. Free flowering; calyx 
strong. 

SHOW PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath Sussex.) A.M. 
July 6, 1951.—Plant moderately vigorous, compact habit, height 12 inches. 
Flower stems strong and erect, 10 inches long. Flowers semi-double, 24 
inches diameter, of good form, flat, open, with a smali tuft of petals at the 
centre; petals broad, flat and serrated, Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1) zoned with 
Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824/1). Free flowering; calyx strong. 
(H.C. 1950). 

ALLWOODI ‘FAITH.’ (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. All- 
wood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. 
July 6, 1951.—Plant vigorous, spreading, height 13 inches; flower stems slender 
and rigid, 12 inches long. Flowers double, 1} inch diameter, of good form, 
crowded centre, and strongly scented; petals broad and fringed, near Neyron 
Rose (H.C.C. 628/2) laced cardinal red and zoned very deep maroon. Free 
flowering; calyx strong. 

WINSOME. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Lindabruce 
Nurseries, Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex.) A.M. July 6, 1951.—Plant 
vigorous, compact habit, height 16 inches; flower stems strong, stiff and erect, 
14 inches long. Flowers semi-double, 2} inches diameter, of good form, with 
a small tuft of petals at the centre; petals broad, flat and serrated, Rose 
Bengali (between H.C.C. 25/1 and 25) with slight zoning at base in Chrysan- 
themum Crimson (H.C.C. 824/3). Free flowering; calyx strong. (H.C. 1950). 

LEADER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries, 
Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex.) H.C. July 6, 1951.—Plant vigorous, 
spreading, height 20 inches; flower stems stout, rigid, length 14 inches. 
Flowers semi-double (with a few doubles), form good, with a tuft of petals at 
the centre; petals broad and serrated, Roseine Purple (H.C.C. 629/1) zoned 
Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824). Free flowering; calyx strong. 


The following varieties have been retained for future judgment: ALLWOooDII 
ALPINUS ‘GOBLIN,’ IsoLpE, JOAN, PADDINGTON, PrnK Mrs. SINKINS, BRENDA, Mary, 


Discovery. 
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Flowers Rose 

ALLWOODI ‘MATILDA’. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) 
C. June 26, 1951.—Plant vigorous, bushy, height 15 inches; flower stems 
slender and rigid, 10 inches long. Flowers double, 2} inches diameter, of 
very good form and strongly scented; petals broad and fringed, outer ones 
near Persian Rose (H.C.C. 628/3) zoned and laced with Indian Lake (H.C.C. 
826/1), inner ones similar but zoning and lacing velvety. Free flowering; 
calyx strong. 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment: IsopeL, Eva, 
Monty, Amy, SypNey P. WELLS, Lacep Joy. 


Flowers Yellow 
The following variety has been retained for future judgment: YELLow HAMMER. 


Flowers Mauve 
The following variety has been retained for future judgment: SusAN. 
The following variety has been deleted from the trials: MoLty. 


Flowers Crimson 


SHOW GLORY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M, July 6, 1951.— 
Plant vigorous, good compact habit, height 12 inches; flower stems stout and 
rigid, 10 inches long. Flowers semi-double, 2} inches diameter, of good form; 
petals broad, flat and serrated, Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20) with a sheen of 
salmon scarlet. Free flowering; calyx strong. (C. 1950.) 

SHOW CRIMSON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) H.C. July 6, 
1951.—Plant not vigorous but good habit, height 12 inches; flower stalks 
stout and rigid, 12 inches long. Flowers double, 1? inch diameter, of good 
form, with a flat, open centre; petals broad and entire, Rose Red (H.C.C. 
724) with a golden sheen. Free flowering; calyx strong. 

EDWARD. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) C, July 6, 1951.— 
Plant not vigorous, but good bushy habit, height 12 inches; flower stems 
stout and rigid. Flowers double, 2 inches diameter, of good form; petals 
broad and flat, a base of Rose Red (H.C.C. 724/3) heavily overlaid with near 
Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824/3), touched with near Cherry Red 
(H.C.C. 622/2). Free flowering; calyx moderately strong. 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment: SHow ENCHANT- 
REsS, RUPERT, SHOW PINK ‘ACHIEVEMENT,’ NELLIE CLARK, CRIMSON GLORY, WINSTON, 
Derek, MAGNIFICENT, ROBERT. 


Flowers Maroon 
The following varieties have been retained for future judgment: RurH, ARTHUR, 
Tuomas, Lonpon GLow. 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1951 


Dianthus (Show Pink) ‘Show Achievement,’ A.M. June 12, 
1951. Plants of good habit, free-flowering, bearing many flowers of 
excellent form and quality. Foliage pale glaucous green. Flower stems 
long, upright and very strong; calyx strong. Flowers double, 2} inches 
diameter with a tuft of petals in the centre. Petals flat and broad, evenly 
and regularly arranged. Colour soft salmon rose zoned deeper salmon; 
scented. Shown by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Halimium lasianthum A.M. June 12, 1951. An upright shrub 
about 3 feet high with spreading growths bearing downy ovate leaves 
averaging an inch in length. The flowers are carried in cymes of one to 
five at the ends of short leafy branchlets. They are flattish, 1} inch 
across, with five Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1) broad petals blotched with 
maroon near the base. Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Kneiffia linearis A.M. June 26, 1951. A pretty plant of slender 
growth, about 18 inches tall and suitable for a sunny rock garden or the 
front of a mixed border; where it will produce an abundance of golden- 
yellow, cup-shaped flowers about 1} inch across. Exhibited by Mr. A. V. 
Pike, Hever Castle Gardens, Edenbridge. 

Penstemon fruticosus var. Scouleri A.M. June 12, 1951. An 
attractive small shrub from the Western U.S.A. usually known in 
gardens as P. Scouleri. It is compact in habit, and has lanceolate or 
spathulate, grey-green leaves about an inch or less in length, with a few 
teeth near their tips. The two-lipped flowers, an inch long, and coloured 
Sea Lavender Violet (H.C.C. 637/2), are arranged in few-flowered, termi- 
nal racemes. Exhibited by Messrs. Hollybush Nurseries, Harpenden. 

Philadelphus x ‘Beauclerk’ F.C.C. July 10, 1951. This hand- 
some hybrid, raised by the exhibitor from ‘Sybille’ x ‘Burfordiensis,’ 
is a vigorous and free-flowering plant. The fragrant flowers are carried 
in rather crowded racemes of five or seven. Each is well over two inches 
wide, with broad-ovate or orbicular petals notched at the tips and 
crimped at the margins, stained with purple at the base. Exhibited by the 
Hon. Lewis Palmer, Headbourne Worthy Grange, Winchester (Fig. 190). 

Prunus serrulata albo-rosea ‘Shiro-fugen.’ A.M. May 22, 
1951. This beautiful, late-flowering Japanese Cherry forms a well- 
shaped tree with wide-spreading branches. The flowers, which are 
carried four or five together on long, pendulous peduncles, are fully 
double, and opening pale pink from bronze-pink buds change to white 
with age. Meanwhile, the broad-obovate leaves are expanding, and their 
mixture of pale green and copper hues greatly enhances the appearance 
of the tree. Exhibited by Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., 
Bagshot. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendron ‘Amor’ (R. Griersonianum x R. Thayerianum) 
A.M. June 26, 1951. The late Mr. J. B. Stevenson raised this hybrid 
and it first became a feature of his garden in 1933. The lax truss 
is made up of about ten flowers each borne on a long red-stained, 
glandular pedicel. The corolla is funnel-campanulate, 3 inches wide 
and 2 inches long, white tinged with pink and, on the outside, flushed 
with irregular pink staining. On the upper lobe there are a few small 
crimson spots. The leaves are oblanceolate, acute at the apex, with 
slightly recurved margins and a dark glossy green colour ; beneath a 
thick, skin-like indumentum makes the foliage prominent. Exhibited by 
Mrs. R. M. Stevenson, Tower Court, Ascot, Berks. 

Rhododendron brachyanthum var. hypolepidotum A.M. 
June 26, 1951. A dwarf shrub of the Glaucum series introduced from 
Upper Burma. The leaves are mucronate, 1} inch long and } inch 
wide and covered beneath with dense silvery scales. These persist on 
the pedicels and on the conspicuous, leafy calyces. The corolla is ? inch 
long and 1 inch wide, broadly tubular and coloured a pale shade of 
Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/2). The stamens are hairy and the style stout, short 
and curved. Exhibited by Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor 
Great Park, Berks. (as R. charitostreptum). 

Rhododendron ‘Cinnkeys’ Minterne variety (cinnabarinum 
x Keysii) AMM. May 22, 1951. This most attractive and floriferous 
hybrid was raised from a cross made by the exhibitor in 1931. Its 
leaves are elliptic, obtuse, and somewhat lepidote show some limited 
scaling on the under surface. The truss is composed of up to thirty 
pendulous flowers. Both the pedicel and the calyces are scaly. The 
corolla is tubular, 14 inches long and ? inch wide; inside it is coloured 
Nasturtium Red (H.C.C. 14/2), while outside it is Scarlet (H.C.C. 19) 
gradually paling towards the top. Exhibited by Col. the Lord Digby, 
D.S.O., M.C., Cerne Abbey, Dorchester, Dorset. 

Rhododendron ‘Hawk’ var. ‘Jervis Bay’ A.M. May 22, 1951. 
This variety of the well-known hybrid is another of the progeny from 
the cross R. Wardii and R. ‘Lady Bessborough.’ The leaves are 7 
inches long, 2 inches wide and elliptic-lanceolate. Its truss is made up 
of ten flowers each lightly frilled, emarginate and coloured Sulphur 
Yellow (H.C.C. 1/3) while the throat is stained with a deep red blotch 
and some spotting. The filaments are pale yellow and the anthers light 
brown. The pistil is light green and clad with red glands. Exhibited by 
Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Southampton. 

Rhododendron ‘Jeritsa’ (R. ‘Lady Bessborough’ x R. Griffith- 
tanum) A.M. May 22, 1951. The large flowers of this plant are 
borne in a heavy truss. The corolla has a shallow funnel-campanulate 
shape and is coloured pale Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/3) which darkens 
slightly on the upper three lobes and, shows in the base, a small crimson 
zone and some spotting. Its leaves are about 4 inches long and 2 inches 
wide, cordulate and a dull olive green colour. Exhibited by Edmund de 
Rothschild, Esq. 

Rhododendron niveum A.M. April 17, 1951. This hardy flower- 
ing shrub is suitable for the large woodland garden. Its leaves are 
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obovate-lanceolate, 7 inches long and 1} inches wide; coloured dull 
green above, and having on the underside traces of tomentum, chiefly 
around the mid-rib beneath. Each truss is dome-shaped and composed 
of up to thirty flowers. The corolla is tubular-campanulate, 1} inches 
long and 2 inches across, has deep basal nectaries and is coloured 
Imperial Purple (H.C.C. 33/3—H.C.C. 33/2) with some darker staining. 
Exhibited by Mrs. R. M. Stevenson. 

Rhododendron ‘Prelude’ A.M. May 1, 1951. A pleasing hybrid 
resulting from a cross between R. Wardii and R. Fortunei, Each 
truss is about ten-flowered, globular in shape and flat-topped. The 
broadly funnel-shaped corolla is coloured Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 
601/3) which gradually darkens towards the base and also shows a little 
indistinct staining. The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, cordulate and of a 
leathery texture. Exhibited by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. 

Rhododendron pseudoyanthinum A.M. May 1, 1951. A fine 
vase of this distinctively coloured species with its flowers of Lilac 
Purple (H.C.C. 031) was well shown. Each lobe of the corolla is large 
and the upper three bear some brown spotting. The leaves are a dull 
green shade while the underside, like the petiole, is covered with dense 
scaling. Exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey. 

Rhododendron ‘Radiant Morn’ (R. ‘Fabia’ x R. ‘Sunrise’), 
A.M. May 23, 1951. An interesting and also charming, brightly- 
coloured cross made from two hybrids of R. Griersonianum. Its leaves 
are 6 inches long and 2 inches wide, dull green above while on the 
underside there appears some sparse tomentum around the mid-rib. 
Seven large flowers make up the lax truss. The calyx is petaloid, varying 
in length from 1 inch to 2} inches and, like the large, fleshy corolla is 
coloured Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620) suffused with Geranium Lake 
(H.C.C. 20/1). Exhibited by Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., 
D.Sc., V.M.H., and The National Trust, Bodnant, North Wales. 

Rhododendron ‘R. W. Rye’ A.M. March zo, 1951. This is a 
particularly attractive hybrid from the cross between R. chrysodoron and 
R. Fohnstoneanum. ‘The ieaves are a dark glossy green with a scaly under 
surface. Each lax, flat-topped truss is usually made up of four pendulous 
flowers. These are rotate-campanulate with pronounced lobes and 
coloured a light shade of Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/1) gradually 
darkening in the throat. Unfortunately, although this shrub is hardy 
its early flowering habit makes it prone to frost damage and it is, there- 
fore, best grown with some protection. Exhibited by Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Stair, D.S.O., K.T., Lochinch, Stranraer, Wigtownshire. 

Rhododendron silvaticum A.M. March 20, 1951. ‘Two exhibits 
of this species were shown, the one from Mrs. R. M. Stevenson being 
under Kingdon-Ward’s number 6258. Its leaves are oblanceolate, 
7 inches long and 2 inches wide. In colour the upper surface is dull 
green and the underside pale brown with some light pubescence, soon 
glabrous. The globular truss is composed of up to twenty tightly packed 
flowers. In each the corolla is campanulate, fleshy with deeply emargi- 
nate lobes, has pronounced nectaries and is coloured Crimson (H.C.C. 
22). Under favourable conditions this plant reaches the dimensions of 
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a small tree and is found naturally in South-Eastern Tibet. Exhibited 
by Mrs. R. M. Stevenson, Tower Court, Ascot, Berks. and The Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Rhododendron Souliei ‘Windsor Park’ var. F.C.C. May 22, 
1951.The form shown was a distinct and interesting variant of the type. 
The lamina is very leathery, orbicular with a truncated base. The 
open truss is made up of about nine flowers rotate in shape and coloured 
white with a pink flush deepening to Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1) at the 
margins while the base of the upper three lobes are stained with a small 
crimson blotch. From the centre of this shallow corolla the stamens are 
clustered tightly around a densely glandular pistil. Exhibited by the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands., Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Rhododendron ‘Welkin’ (R. ‘Eros’ x R. haematodes) F.C.C. 
May 22, 1951. A description of this plant appeared in the R.H.S. 
JouRNAL 71, 208, after it had received an A.M. in 1946. Exhibited by 
Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., and The National 
Trust, Bodnant, North Wales. 


Rose ‘Agnes’ A.M. June 12, 1951. A hybrid from the cross 
R. rugosa X R. foetida persiana. It makes a vigorous bush with very 
thorny stems bearing wrinkled, dark green foliage. The flowers are 
flattish double, 3 inches across, fragrant, in colour Primrose (H.C.C. 
601/3), and are carried singly at the ends of side-shoots about 4 inches 
long. Exhibited by Messrs. 'T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking. 

Rose ‘Friihlingsmorgen’ A.M. June 12, 1951. A very pleasing 
variety of the spinosissima section. It is a compact plant with thorny 
shoots and leaves composed of five or seven flat, oval leaflets up to 
2 inches long. The saucer-shaped, single flower, 3} inches across, has 
five broad Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1) petals stained lemon yellow on a 
white ground at the base, where there is a ring of blood-red stamens. 
The hips are top-shaped, crimson, an inch long. Exhibited by Messrs. 
T. Hilling & Co. 

Sophora microphylla A.M. May 22, 1951. An elegant shrub or 
small tree introduced from New Zealand in 1772, and most suitable for 
the milder countries or specially sheltered gardens elsewhere. It has 
neat pinnate leaves with a dozen or more pairs of small elliptical leaflets, 
and bright yellow, funnel-shaped flowers in short lateral racemes. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., Barnham, Sussex. 

Syringa x Prestoniae ‘Elinor’ A.M. June 12, 1951. A very 
striking hybrid Lilac with very large and dense terminal panicles of 
blossom. The colour of the buds is near Magenta Rose (H.C.C, 027), 
that of the open flower about Fuchsia Purple (28/2-28/3). The leaf is 
4 inches long, ovate, acuminate, dark green with a faint bronze 
flush near the margin. Exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., 
Woodbridge. 

CORRECTION 

Galanthus ‘Merlin’ A.M. March 6, 1951. Published September JourNAL, 
1951, p. 332. After further study of the plant shown it has been decided 
that it was not ‘Merlin’ and consequently the name has been changed to 
Galanthus x ‘Colesborne.’ 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Mechanical Aids to Gardening.” By J. G. Wallace. 161 pp. Illus. 
(Putnam & Co. Ltd.). ros. 6d. 


The author can justly claim that he has attempted to fill a gap in the utilitarian 
aspect of gardening. The book commences with the problem of choosing a machine, 
either new or second hand, and then describes the various controls and methods of 
starting. A chapter is devoted to the plough and the problems of after cultivation. 
There is also a chapter on maintenance of small piston engines and a chapter on motor 

. lawn mowers, ending with lists of available machines and prices. 

One of the problems the author is confronted with is not making the book appear 
to be a catalogue and in part he has succeeded, but it is felt that the chapter on ploughs 
could have been made clearer if the principle of the main adjustments could have been 
described and shown diagrammatically. 

The chapter on row-crop work is very limited and more detailed explanation should 
have been given on the position ridging bodies should take in respect of the wheels. 
The problem of hoeing close to seedlings and the types of hoe to use and their position 
in relation to spacing, should have been covered. 

he problems of turning in rows at the end of the crops and how much can be 
gained by correct planning has not been stressed sufficiently. If the volume would 
have been lengthened by this process, then the chapter on decarbonizing could well 
have been left out since it is dealt with far better in books specially devoted to the sub- 
ject. In collecting together most of the small machines, a useful function has been 
carried out but, unfortunately, the book will date with extreme rapidity. 


E. R. HOARE 


180 pp. 


By Geoffrey Taylor. 


“Some Nineteenth Century Gardeners.” 
| Illus. (Skeffington, 1951.) 9s. 6d. 
There are so few books on the history of horticulture and horticulturists, as opposed 
| to gardens and their designers, that every addition to their number is to be welcomed. 
| Mr. Geoffrey Taylor has had the happy idea of gathering together and expanding the 
material he used in his Third Programme broadcasts on nineteenth century horti- 
culture into a book written around the names of J. C. Loudon, William Robinson, and 
Reginald Farrer. In his Introduction he describes the result as a series of “‘slight 
sketches,” but within these limits he has produced a delightful and stimulating book, 
containing many original observations on the development of horticultural ideas 
and practice during the period. It could be wished, however, that, despite the 
author’s modest aims, he had added references to his quotations, an index, and a brief 
bibliography. 

In the first two chapters Mr. Taylor sketches the life and work of J.C. Loudon and 
his wife Jane, and in the space of some fifty pages he brings vividly to life two of the 
most remarkable figures in British horticulture. He sees Loudon as the gardener of the 
Industrial Revolution, turning from the stately homes of the hereditary aristocracy to 
the ten-acre villa of the new-rich industrialist, and it was to this public that Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magazine, his massive encyclopaedias and the rest of his large output of 
books were mainly addressed. The Loudons as a milestone in horticultural history are 
of great importance, but as two human beings they must be unique. Mr. Taylor 
describes their relationship admirably; his picture of the one-armed Loudon dictating 
the Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture to his wife in the small hours of 
the morning and drinking cup after cup of coffee to keep awake, is unforgettable. The 
Loudons are certainly worthy of a full-length biography. 

William Robinson was born in 1838, two years before Loudon died of overwork at 
the age of 60. He lived until the age of 97 and many today can remember him vividly 
during his last years at Gravetye. Robinson was Irish, and after a row with an early 
employer, signalized his departure by drawing all the fires and opening all the ventila- 
tors in the glass houses during a hard frost. Loudon was Scottish and his personality 
expressed itself in less explosive ways. Robinson’s combativeness characterized him 
throughout his long life and although his influence on gardening, as Mr. ‘Taylor shows, 
was almost wholly beneficial, he was not an attractive personality. His persistent 
attacks on Kew for labelling plants with Latin names contrast to his disadvantage with 
Sir Joseph Hooker’s dignified silence in face of them. On this question of names Mr. 
Taylor shows less than his usual acuteness and learning. No doubt “‘Systematic 
botanists are a tiresome tribe,” but he makes no attempt to explain the historical and 
scientific reasons underlying the admittedly annoying changes in botanical names. 

Present-day gardening, writes Mr. Taylor, “could never have developed as far and 
as fast as it has done without the enormous number of new plants introduced during 
the last 150 years.”” As his third personality he chooses one of the most fascinating and 
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unorthodox of ‘“‘plant explorers’’—Reginald Farrer. Here again his treatment is a happy 
blend of personal biography and critical assessment of achievement, from which 
Farrer’s personality emerges as attractively as Robinson’ 's the reverse. 

Mr. Taylor’s book ends with a “Brief Retrospect,” a chapter on Nineteenth Century 
Lawns, and an Envoi in verse. It is illustrated by portraits and a series of delightful 
designs by Philip Gough. One or two slips will no doubt be corrected in a future 
edition (e.g. “John” for “‘James’’ Sowerby on p. 19 and “‘Vallisnaria” on p. 23). It is 
really to be hoped that Mr. Taylor will make further excursions into the history of 


Victorian horticulture. 
J. S. L. GILMOUR 


“Carnations in Colour and Cultivation.” By T C. Mansfield. 242 pp. 
Illus. (Collins.) 21s. 

T. C. Mansfield’s book ‘‘Carnations in colour and cultivation” is a welcome addi- 
tion to the already large collection of books on the subject. It is well written, interesting 
and will undoubtedly be of great assistance to those who cultivate Carnations and 
Pinks and the even larger field of the happy Dianthus family. 

Chapter III on Dianthus Species was a very carefully and skilfully collected chapter, 
the best I should say that has ever been written on the subject. The cultural recom- 
mendations are corect and full of sound advice. Quite half of the book is given over to 
descriptions of various varieties of the Carnation, Pink and Dianthus species and 
hybrids. First I thought this was rather dry but I believe there is a large public who 
really love looking at and studying catalogues; these are the people who will revel in the 
some 140 pages devoted to the description of these, which is most skilfully done. 
There is very little repetition of the various phrases and it really does make hours of 
interesting reading. 

The illustrations are one of the features of the book and the delightful line blocks 
illustrating the various species of Dianthus and some of the types of Carnations are 
very pleasing. If one wanted to be critical it is the colour illustrations which are really 
the weakest part of the book because they are not correct in shade of colour. I do not 
think the author can be blamed for this and I do not suppose the photographer can, 
but those who made the blocks just missed the correct colouring which is so important 
to convey the correct idea. The worst culprit is ‘‘Inchmery” on plate 31. However, 
the grouping of the flowers in these illustrations is very skilfully done and the back- 
grounds are almost unique and have made several very beautiful pictures. 


So we say that this is a good book, well written and well worth reading. 
M. C. ALLWOOD 


“Growing Perpetual-Flowering Carnations.” By Steven Bailey. 87 pp. 
Illus. (Ernest Benn, Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 

This attractively produced pocket-sized book will find its way into many amateur 
and would-be professional flower growers’ book-shelves. There are many to whom such 
a book will appeal as an introduction to the culture of a well-known but not too well- 
grown friend. 

Mr. Bailey treats his subject from a depth of experience and with a sincerity which 
perhaps the less well informed may find confusing. Standard composts are hinted at 
under Numbers 1, 2 and 3; by now none who have used properly made John Innes 
Compost can lack faith in them and it would be much simpler to advise the use of these 
by name. The description for making is reduced to the simplest terms and definitions. 
Illustrations can never be too good, and it is regrettable to see awkward use of a rammer 
in potting depicted in a practical photograph (1Va); also a three-dozen pack of William 
Sim can hardly be considered first grade in the usual market box 

In the section devoted to pest and disease control developments are continuous now 
the use of combined Azo-Benzine and Parathion smokes has revolutionized Red 
Spider control, but some care is necessary in recommending such newer highly poison- 
ous materials as HETP to be handled as a spray by the amateur. 

In conclusion one must commend the author on his aim and wish with him con- 
siderable success in instilling confidence in those who add to the enjoyment of life by 


growing Perpetual-Flowering Carnations. 
G. D. LOCKIE 


“Freiland-Rhododendron.”’ (Outdoor Rhododendrons.) By J. Berg and 
G. Krussmann. Pp. 164. Illus. (Eugen Ulmer, Stuttgart.) 8 DM. (+ 15s.) 
The above handbook, published by Eugen Ulmer of Stuttgart, in the Series 
“Grundlagen und Fortschritte in Garten und Weinbau,” gives all the information 
which the average Rhododendron grower will want to have. The text, which is in 
German, is copiously illustrated by 46 photographs and annotated by many diagrams. 
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After discussing the planting and cultivating of Rhododendrons, how they may be 
used in the garden and the hardiness of both species and hybrids, a section deals with 
propagation and another with the pests and the diseases to which they are subject. Des- 
criptive lists of the species and of the hybrids follow. The list of hybrids is arranged 
under the main headings: large-flowered, smali-flowered and Azalea hybrids. The 
colour chart at the end of the book (which is in paper covers) will prove useful. 


“Flower Decoration for the Home.” By Violet Stevenson. 120 pp. Illus. 
(W. H. & L. Collingridge, Ltd.) 15s. net. 

What a joy it is to meet a book that has some method about it! From the first page 
to the last, it guides one through most interesting chapters including a well filled index, 
so essential in a book of reference, which this one definitely is. 

It is difficult to sit still and not get up at once to attempt one’s amateurish efforts and 
try to emulate Flower Decoration for the Home. 

The author not only shows us by her fascinating illustrations, but tells us a tremend- 
ous amount about them, discussing form, balance as well as colour; her chapter on 
History is extremely interesting—then she moves to Arrangements which is very in- 
structive and most helpful. Her chapters on Colour, Choice and Care are indeed 
enlightening ones, then she follows with the four seasons of the year, here again further 
instruction and full of brilliant ideas. 

One is pleased to see that she makes great use of the colour green, which after all is 
the true basis of all flowers, trees and shrubs, so why not make full use of such wonder- 
ful material which can be had the whole year round with very little cost ! 

One final word, Miss Stevenson seems able to turn a simple twig into something so 


very pleasing to the eye. 
ROZA M. STEVENSON 


“Agricultural Chemistry,” a Reference Text. Edited by D. E. H. Frear. 
viii + 812 pp. 8vo. (D.Van Nostrand Company Inc., New York, Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd., London.) 66s. 

This is an excellent work in every way and will surely find a place, as a “reference 
text,”” on the shelves of most agricultural (the reviewer’s included) and many other 
biological chemists. It is divided into five parts: 1. Fundamental materials and pro- 
cesses common to plants and animals; 2. Chemical processes of fundamental import- 
ance in agriculture; 3. Plant Chemistry; 4. Animal Chemistry; 5. Soil Chemistry. 
Each part has several chapters written by specialists in the topics discussed. Conse- 
quently it is thoroughly up to date in its descriptive matter and, what is even more 
important, up to date in the lists of reference papers at the end of each chapter. Since 
this volume is to be the first of a series one must look forward, perhaps, to the treatment 


in succeeding volumes of other aspects of soil chemistry than are dealt with here. 
E. M. CHENERY 


“Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums for Exhibition.” By H. G. Park. 
3rd ed. Pp. 69. Illus. (Warden & Co. Ltd., 71 Church Road, Hendon, 


Mr. Park is a successful amateur grower and exhibitor of Chrysanthemums and a 
new edition of his booklet should be a help to Chrysanthemum growers since it is full 
of practical advice. The early-flowering Chrysanthemum has been developed to a very 
high degree during the last few years, and advances as great as in any other flower have 
—_ seen. The previous edition of the work was reviewed in this JouRNAL for March, 
p. 88. 


“Trees and Shrubs in my Garden.” By T.H.G.Stevens. Revised 2nd ed. 
Pp. 346. Illus. (John Sherratt & Son, Altrincham). 18s. 

The author has a garden made from an old sand pit on the borders of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, but sheltered from the North and East. In this book he describes his 
experiences with Trees and Shrubs there and makes recommendations which should 
be helpful to the gardener starting to plant a new shrub garden, which is the most 
economical form of gardening for these days as well as being in the opinion of many 
the most satisfying. The black-and-white illustrations are good but the colour ones are 


disappointing. 


The contents of this volume ere . For permission to e of the articles 
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GENERAL MEETINGS CXvV 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Hale and May, Ltd., Cookham, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 


To Mr. E. B. Le Grice, North Walsham, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Mr. R. Murrell, Hemel Hempstead, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. W. J. Unwin, Ltd., Histon, Cambs., for an exhibit of Zinnias. 
Banksian Medal 
To Mr. H. A. Flint, Eltham, for an exhibit of Gladioli. 
To Mr. L. S. Harbutt, Wickhambrook, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
Selected for trial at Wisley 
Gladiolus ‘Picollo’ from S. Kerr, Esq., Union Bank House, Beith. 
Gladiolus “Thos. E. Wilson’ from S. Kerr, Esq., Beith. 
Zinnias ‘Floradale Scarlet,’ ‘Riverside Beauty’ and Burpee hybrids from Messrs. W. J. 
Unwin, Ltd., Histon, Cambs. 
To be seen again 
Pelargonium from Mr. R. Barnes, 26, Belmont Road, Wallington. 
Other Exhibits 
Fuchsia from C. J. Howlett, Esq., The Yews, 309, Wokingham Road, Earley, Reading. 


Gladioli from Mr. A. H. Coe, Stockwell. 
Solidagos from Miss A. Walkden, The Raft, Derbyshire Road, Sale, Manchester. 


Violas and Roses from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Robinson’s Nurseries, Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of greenhouse plants. 


Banksian Medal 
To Mr. Gilbert, Romford, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. Kew Topiary Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped trees. 
Award of Merit 
To Agapanthus patens, as a hardy flowering plant (votes 10 for, 1 against), from the 
Hon. L. Palmer, Headbourne Worthy Grange, Winchester. 
To Buddleia Davidi var. ‘Purple Prince,’ as a hardy flowering shrub (votes 14 for, 1 
against), from Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge. 
‘To Ligularia x Hessei var. ‘Gregynog Gold,’ as a hardy flowering plant (votes 10 for, 
5 against), from Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge. 
Other Exhibits 
Agapanthus patens albus, exhibited by the Hon. L. Palmer, Winchester. 
Buddleia Davidi var. ‘Fortune,’ exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge. 
Buddleia Davidi vars. ‘Fortune,’ ‘Fascination,’ ‘Flaming Violet,’ exhibited by Messrs. 
W. C. Slocock, Ltd., Woking. 
Koelreuteria apiculata, exhibited by the Commissioners of Crown Lands, The Great 
Park, Windsor. 


JOINT BORDER CARNATION AND PICOTEE COMMITTEE—Mr. T. 
Hay, C.V.O., V.M.H., in the Chair, and seven other members present. 


Exhibit 
‘Bennic Fancy,’ shown by Mr. C. N, Nichols, Bennic, 51 Manor Road, Stretford, 
Manchester. 
JOINT EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM COMMITTEE—Mr. 
E. F. Hawes in the Chair, and five other members present. 
Awards Recommended 

Award of Merit 
To ‘August Beauty’ (for market) (votes 4 for, 2 against), shown by Messrs. Greenyer 
Bros., Broadwater Green Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 
To ‘Brighton Yellow’ (for market) (votes unanimous), shown by Mr. W. Avery, 11 
Chrisdory Road, Portslade-by-Sea, Sussex. 
Selected for Trial at Wisley 
‘Early Beauty,’ shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 
Qualifying to be seen again 
ae No. 507, shown by Mr. W. Avery, 11 Chrisdory Road, Portslade-by-Sea, 
Sussex. 
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Cxvi PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Other Exhibits 
‘Pennine Amber’ and ‘Picture Page,’ both shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. 


JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE—Mr. G. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and thirteen other members present. 


Selected for trial at Wisley 

Dahlias ‘Herbert Apps,’ ‘Michael Pickett,’ and ‘Elsie Wenham,’ from Messrs. J. 
Stredwick & Son. 

Dahlias No. 58A yellow, and No. 47, from J. F. Barwise, Esq. 

Dahlias ‘Actinic’ and ‘Spindrift,’ from A. T. Barnes, Esq. 

Dahlia No. 529, from A. E. Cocks & Sons. 

Other Exhibits: 

Dahlias were also submitted by Messrs. J. F. Spencer, H. P. Cooper, Esq., and R. L. 
Wolpers, Esq. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE— Iris, Lady Lawrence, V.M.H., 


in the Chair, and 11 other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Award of Merit 
To Astilbe glaberrima, as a hardy flowering plant for the rock garden from Messrs. 
W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery, Gravetye, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 
To Campanula caespitosa, as a hardy flowering plant for the rock garden and alpine 
house, from Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery, 
Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Other Exhibits 
Plantago major var (“The Spiked Rose-Plantain’) and Plantago major var. (“The Strange 
Rose Plantain’), from M. Ogilvie Grant, Esq., 71 Kew Green, Kew, Surrey. 


AUGUST 28, 1951 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mr.€E. A. Bow es, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eight other members present. Dr. H. R. Fletcher was in attendance. 
Ornithogalum species.—It was reported that the Ornithogalum found in a Surrey wood 
(see Minutes of August 14, 1951) had proved to be O. harbonense and not O. pyrenaicum 
subsp. sphaerocarpum. 
Salpichroa glandulosa.—Mrs. V . Higgins, Croydon, exhibited a specimen of Salpichroa 
glandulosa, a native of Peru notable for its pale yellow flowers with a narrow tube 
5 cm. long, reflexed segments 1 cm. long and protruding stamens. 
Phlox carolina.—A plant of Phlox carolina ‘Gloriosa’ introduced by Mrs. M. Norman 
Henry and grown at The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, was ex- 
hibited by The Director, Wisley. It grew about 2} feet high and was completely 
glabrous, at the same time having lanceolate upper leaves, so that it verged towards 
P. glaberrima. The flowers were pale Fuchsine Pink (near H.C.C. 6 27/1 to 6 27/3). 
Viability of seeds—Attention was drawn to a paper by H. T. Darlington in Amer. 
¥. Bot. 38: 379-381 (1951) on the latest test of the seeds buried in 1879, 20 inches 
below the soil surface in open bottles of moist sand by Dr. W. J. Beal at East Lansing, 
Michigan. The seeds were taken from 23 species. Their viability has been tested at 
5-year intervals for the first 40 years and at 10 years since. The latest tests show that 
after 70 years of burial some seeds of Oenothera biennis, Rumex crispus and Verbascum 
Blattaria were still able to germinate. 
Allium tuberosum.—Mr. W. 'T. Stearn exhibited specimens in flower of Allium tuber- 
osum and described how its involved synonymy and correct nomenclature (see 
Herbertia 11 (1944): 227-245, 1945) had been elucidated. Esteemed as a salad plant 
by the Chinese and Japanese, it is so widely cultivated in Eastern Asia that its dis- 
tribution there as a wild plant is uncertain. 
Calystegia sylvestris rosea and C. pubescens —Mr. W. 'T. Stearn reported that all the 
living and herbarium material from plants cultivated in Britain as Calystegia dahurica 
which he had now examined (see Minutes of August 14, 1951) proved to be C. sylvestris 
rosea and not the hairy plant with non-inflated bracts figured in Bot. Mag. t. 2609 (1825) 
as Convolvulus dahuricus; the latter seemed to have disappeared from gardens, and its 
relationship to Lindley’s double-flowered Calystegia pubescens, of which the correct 
name was uncertain, required study. Mr. E. A. Bowles remarked that plants he had 
raised from seed received as C. pubescens from a botanic garden had proved to be C. 
sylvestris and that the true C. pubescens was evidently now very scarce in British 
gardens. Mr. N. K. Gould said it was not extinct as he had this year received a 
specimen for identification. 
Abnormal Inflorescence of Tomato.—Dr. H. R. Fletcher exhibited a photograph and a 
specimen of an abnormal inflorescence of a Tomato plant, which had been sent to 
Wisley. The inflorescence was much branched and corymbose with the tips of the 
ultimate divisions covered by naked ovules. 
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Here’s how to 
Prevent 
Wood Rot 


and attacks by boring insects 


How can | prevent the ‘Ghost of Decay’ 
attacking my glasshouses, staging, sheds and ; 
other timber? How can | keep seedboxes 

in sound condition after 10 years use? How 4 

can | get many years of life from nets and 

canvas? The answers to all these questions CUPRINOL 
and a wealth of other interesting informa- 


tion can be found in this informative folder. Nood Preservatives 


Send for copy now. ; 
(Manufactured by Cuprinol Ltd., London.) 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., Sole Distributors of Cuprinol Products in the U.K. 
Dept. N, Jenson House, Carpenter’s Road, London, E.15 


WINTER WASHING MADE EASY 


If you want fine fruit next year, winter washing is 
essential. It kills the eggs of pests which, if left 
unchecked, would spoil the crop. The five major 
fruit pests, all overwintering as eggs on your trees, 
are: Aphids, Capsid, Winter Moth Caterpillar, Red 
Spider and Sucker. One spraying only of SHELL 
UNIVERSAL DNC will control them all. 


SHELL UNIVERSAL ONC | You can apply SHELL UNIVERSAL DNC with any 
KILLS EGGS OF ALL sprayer having a coarse jet. Do it on a calm, 
5 MAJOR FRUIT PESTS | frostless day when rain is unlikely. Drench the trees 
AT ONE GO/ until they drip. Skimping means failure. A gallon 
of SHELL UNIVERSAL DNC will make 12 gallons of 
dilute spray sufficient for four trees with a spread 
of about 7-10 ft. Available in many sizes from 
1 pint tins to 10-gallon drums. 


SHELL UNIVERSAL PETROLEUM DNC WINTER WASH 


G) v= CHEMICALS LIMITED Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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Look/ 
PEST EGGS : 
ALL OVER 
THE 
FRUIT 
TREES 


THE 


CHILTERN TREE 
SURGEONS 


Specialists in the 


preservation of mature 


and ornamental trees 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C. 1 


TERMINUS 8394 


MURFUME— 
AZOBENZENE 


SMOKES ... 


GLASSHOUSE 


RED SPIDER 
(Adults and Eggs) 
Simple to use — Effective control 


Box of 12 Canisters - 24/- 
(each canister fumigates 4,000 cu. ft.) 


Box of 36 Midgets - 45/- 
(each midget fumigates 1,200 cu. ft.) 


We also make Murfume B.H.C. and 
D.0.T. Smokes to control Aphis, 
White Fly, Caterpillar, etc. 


Send for your Smokes Booklet NOW 


COMPANY LIMITED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD — HERTFORDSHIRE 


BAMBOO 
CANES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK all per 100 
A. 
Thin 
vow 
... 


For orders up to £1 add 2/— posta: 
C. Pd. nearest Station 


FRPP RPP RP 


= = 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 


52 LANIVET, BODMIN, ‘CORNWALL 


Kay’s of Goodmayes 


For SEEDS 
FERTILISERS 
BULBS and 
POTATOES 


KAY & CO. 

DEPT. H 

3-5 Goodmayes Road 
Goodmayes, Essex 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


WILKINSON SWORD COMPANY LIMITED 


SWORD CUTLERS 


GARDEN TOOLS 
AS SUPREME FOR PRUNING AND 


W & Crown Pruner for heavy work. Double cut 
W32 Rose Pruner : finest cut for rose work .. 
W33 Grower’s Pruner : for hard continuous work .. -- 
Pocket Pruner : slips easily into the pocket de 10/- 
W410 8” Garden Shear : a revelation for grass clipping .. os oe a 
W411 Hedging Shear : with special pruning notch Bf 
W415 Light Garden Shear : specially designed for ladies oe 25/- 


W417 Longhandled Edging Shear : the best and lightest edging shear obtainable 45/- 
W421 Lopper: A new 22}” Lopper giving the most powerful and ee 
cut obtainable oe 30/- 
All Garden Shears have rust-resisting blades. 


These tools are obtainable from all good stockists of garden requisites, and seedsmen. 
Write for descriptive list G.2 of complete ra arc Garden Tools to :— 


WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W4. 
Makers of the world-famous Wilkinson Razor and of Fine Edged Tools. 


with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 
on every occasion 


flowers have a magical way of express- 
ing your thoughts. And gifts of fresh, 
fragrant blooms are even more appre- 
ciated when sent Telegraph-fast through 
Interflora’s unique service. Your floral 
greetings can be delivered near at hand 
or almost anywhere in the world within 
a matter of hours. 


Look for the 
INTERFLORA SIGN 
at your local florists. 


TERELORA 


THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 


Hlavers- by-wite Service 


ISSUED oY _INTERFLORA (Dept. RMS.) 358/362 "KENSINGTON | HIGH “STREET, LONDON, wa4 
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‘The AUTUMN is the time 
to buy your GREENHOUSE 


Chilly’months will soon be approaching, and 
a Greenhouse with heating wil enable you to 
pene your delicate plants from frosts, to rear 
hh dainties for yous table, and to bring on your 
new seedlings read y for planting out in the 
spring. 
A good Greenhouse will provide you wt las 
pleasure, besides its more utilitarian — 
Write for latest free illustrated aaa 
No. 36. 


C@HWurrenouse 
BUCKHURST WORKS 
FRANT 


SUSSEX 


Your Own Collection of 


WALL PLANTS 
FOR NOVEMBER PLANTING 


Make your own selection according to your 
needs from these fine varieties 


FOR THE SOUTH WALL 
Abelia Chinensis—Wohite flower tinted 


pink in late Summer 5/éeach 
Passifiora Coerulea—The blue passion 

flower 7/6 
Clematis Hybrid—Masses of glorious 

colour in mid-Summer 86 


Ceanothus Dentatus—Attractive ever- 
green. Small deep blue flowersinSpring7/- , 
FOR THE WEST WALL 
Actinidia Chinensis—Vigorous climber, 
large leaves and creamy white flowers 7.6 ,, 
AND FOR ANY POSITION 
Ampelopsis Veitchii—Self-clinging bril- 
liant in the Autumn 56 
neaster Horizontalis—Bright red 
fruits. Fine Autumn foliage 5- 
Rubra Grandiflora—Crimson 


Jasminum Nudiflorum—The Winter 
yellow flowering Jasmine 

H Yellow and white 
Vigorous 
Pyracantha Aurantiaca—Orange fruits 5/6 ,, 

Pyracantha Lelandi—Brilliant orange 
red fruits .. 


Orders of 50/- carriage and packing free for cash 
with order: or one of each for 70/- carriage and 
pecking free for cash with order 
D. STEWART & SON, LTD. 
FERNDOWN NURSERIES, Ferndown, DORSET 


Nurserymen & 
Seedsmen to 
H.M. the Queen 


are invariably a problem but ‘‘something 
for the garden”’ is assured of a welcome. 


We supply 
GIFT TOKENS 


to any value. 


The recipient may order as desired from 
the vast range of garden subjects which 
we stock. 


Trees and Shrubs; Herbaceous, 
Alpine and Aquatic plants; 
Roses (including Species and Old- 
Fashioned varieties); Fruit; Bulbs; 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds; 
Summer Bedding and Green- 
house roe etc. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


Horticultural 
Buvhware 


264 HEAVY DUTY FOOT BRUSH 


Specification: casting (so Ibs.) 15} 12 
— feet with raised grill, complete with 

t Quality 7 Brushes and one Front 
Brush for Toes of Boots at 70/- each, carriage 
paid. (Green or Grey Base). 


Ideal for Estates, Farms, Golf Clubs or anywhere 
for Hard wear. Your enquiries are invited. 
Liberal Terms Nurseries, Parks, Estates, etc. 
Illustrated List of Horticultural Brushes sent 
on request. 


CoOOoK’s 


Brush Manufacturers. Est. 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, Norfolk 
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with contin- 
“Li t to handle. 
wo nozzles. 
lasshouse plants 
ilfully made in 


One-pint spra: 


PNEUMATIC 

KNAPSACK 

SPRAYERS 
Four Oaks “ Kent” Pneu- 
matic Knapsack Sprayer 


(for spraying strongest 
sulphur washes). 


The FOUR ONKS Spraying Machine Co. Ltd. 
Four Oaks Wwrks, Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingham. 


Manufacturers & Exjorters of Spraying Machines 
sixce 1895 


THE (AT IN THE GARDEN UNCURLED)\ 

THE FLAG AT THE MAST WA> UNFURLED, \ 
THEY TRIED FLEXIBLE EARTH. 

OF WHICH THERE'S NO DEARTH, 

AND GOT THE GREATEST ASPIDESTRA IN THE WOND. 


Flexible Earth, | would think is as ned 
perfect as anything we have in this country, 
quite different to any of the John Innes 
composts. G. Barton, of Cheltenham, Glos. 


14 Ibs. 6/6. 28\lbs. 13/-. 56 Ibs. £1 2.6. 


1 cwt. £2 0. 0. CARRIAGE PAID orst. 
Stn. or post paid home where possible. 


Buy from your local dealer or if in difficulty senda 
1/-stamp and large envelope for 48-page illustrated 
booklet explaining the secret of how to win prizes. 
1/- refunded against subsequent order— 


THE CORNISH 


| 

| 

FLEXIBLE EARTH 
| 52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


| | 
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| We pride ourselves on our reputation 
| for sending out quality Nursery stock, 
on our packing and our service. 


It is a pleasure to announce that 
this quality is the best we remember. 
Also we continually strive to improve 
our collection by growing choice 
varieties of garden worth. 


It will be a pleasure to send you a 
copy of our Planters Handbook 
which describes the stock we grow. 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 
NURSERIES), LTD., 30, EGLEY ROAD, 
WOKING, SURREY 


shih 
JANG 
ing machine) at 
reasonable a pi\ce.” 
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everything for your garden. First quality and true-to-name. 


THE FESTIVAL ROSE COLLECTION 
Including the new Rose “PEACE.” 


Ena Harxwess, rich crimson ; Srors, brilliant 
Dawn, golden yellow; Lapy Sytvia, flesh 
pink ; Marcia pure white; Sam McGrepy, 


; McGarpr’s Sunset, vel- 


coppery orange 
low and scarlet; McGazpr’s 

geranium red ; Mas. Epwarp Laxton, old 34/- 
rose; Peace, yellow, edge of petals tinted 

pink; Presmerr Hoover, flame, ecariet Cann. Parp 
and yellow; Suor Sixx, cherry cerise. 


G. F. LETTS & SONS, 30, Hadleigh, Suffolk 


THE HORTICULTURAL CLUB 


Founded 1875 


The Club Room, which is on the 
second floor of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s New Hall, is open to 
members of the Club on all R.H.S. 
Show days. 


Monthly dinners are held from 
October to May, on the evenings of 
R.H.S. Show days, followed by 
Lectures on subjects of horticultural 
interest by recognised experts. Ex- 
cursions are also arranged to well- 
known gardens of particular interest 
during the summer and autumn. 


Fellows of the R.H.S. and all in- 
terested in Horticulture are cordially 
invited to join. 


Annual Subscription £! Is. 


Further details and membership 
forms may be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary— 
Mr. J. R. Pulham, Hon. A.I.L.A., 
24, Ashcombe Gardens, Edgware. 


Telephone:—EpGware 4028 


BIRTHDAY WISHES 


“No matter when your birthday 
was, you will begin to grow old 
= when you begin to let go of 
ife.”” 


THE name of the writer who — 
this remark is unknown to us, but he 
was probably a keen gardener! On our 
= we cannot imagine that anyone who 
oves his garden could possibly lose 
interest in life after receiving a copy of 
OUR BEDSIDE BOOK OF PLANTS AND 
SHRUBS, together with one of our 
PLANT GIFT TOKENS, whereby plants 
may be selected from it free of purchase 
tax. We issue 10/— tokens for 11/6d., 
and 20/— tokens for 22/6d. 


This enables us to send Rock Plants, 
Dwarf Conifers, and Dwarf Shrubs (but 
not plants in pots) to the recipient so long 
as he or she resides in the British Isles. 
Please send 6d. P.O. for a copy of OUR 
BEDSIDE BOOK, 96 pages. 


Manager, 7 Stocklands Estate 
BEWDLEY, WORCS. 


ON WHICH 
YOU CAN RELY 


SEED CATALOGUE 
will be sent on receipt of 2id stomp 


DOBBIE & CO°LTO 


Seed Growers € Nurserymen EDINBURGH 7 | 


ROSES 
PLANIS 
FRUIT 
SHRUBS 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
| 
beautifully illustrated tn black and white, aleo portraying 
| 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW BRITISH FLORA 


Flora of the British Isles by Prof. A. R. Clapham, Prof. T. G. Tutin and 
Dr. E. F. Warburg. Published C.U.P. 


Large Cr. 8vo. 1150 pp. 320 text-figures. About 30/—plus Postage. This book is not 
solely nor primarily os Specialists, it is easy for use by Students and of manageable size 
for field use. ‘* The aim has been to make accessible, to everyone willing to master the 
special vocabulary necessary for accurate description, all the advantages of the old floras, 
together with much of the increased accuracy and knowledge, especially in ecology and 
genetics, of the whole subject, gained since the days of Hooker and Babington.” 
Ready Shortly. Available from:— 
HENRY CORK, Natural History Bookseller 
73, QUEENSWOOD ROAD, FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E.23. 
Send for 68 page catalogue of Natural History books. 


BODDY’S BOOKSHOP 
Three recent additions to our stock 


Tue Geranium. J. E. Cross. 18s. 10d. 


MINIATURE GARDENS. A. Ashberry. 
15s. 10d. 


Cacti. J. Borg. (Revised Edition.) 43s. 
(Post free) 


Lists issued at regular intervals 


165 Linthorpe Road, Middlesbrough 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
Seen in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
jowering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum Seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid Growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept. R.H.S., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawdon, Leeds, Yorks. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
IN MY GARDEN 


By T. H. G. STEVENS 


Whether your garden is large 
or small, your soil, climate or 
expenditure favourable or 
otherwise, you can become a 
successful cultivator of trees and 
shrubs by following the advice 
set out by Colonel Stevens, an 
amateur gardener, who has, by 
patient experiment, built up one 
of the most picturesque gardens 
in the North of England. 
12 plates in colour. 


32 plates in half-tone, 
18s. net. 


Published by 


JOHN SHERRATT & SON, 
ALTRINCHAM 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


CONSISTING OF SPLIT BAMBOO CANES 
5’ 8” LONG, BOUND TOGETHER BY GALV'D 
WIRES IN 10 YARD ROLLS, 47/6. 


FINE FOR A ALSO MADE 
SHADING AUNTIE UP IN OAK 
PLANTS FRAMED 
FRAMES, PANELS 6” 
GREEN- LONG, 
HOUSES Etc, 37/6 Each. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 
Particulars free : 

N PARK, CRANLEIGH 


M 
: 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
mee to the leading Nurserymen and 
orticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 


28a STATION RD., KETTERING 


NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


POLLINATION 
OF FRUIT TREES 


GOOD FRUIT CROPS largely depend upon correct 
Pollination. Some Fruits are self-fertile, others 
self-sterile need pollen from another sort. These 
requirements are stated in our Fruit List, which 
contains ROSES, Shrubs, Iris and Border Flowers. 


Write for Free Copy 


GEO. BUNYARD & Co. Ltd. 
THE NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
(Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 


5 Minutes Horticultural Hall. 


Telegrams: Tuffato, Sowest, London.” 
Telephone : Victoria 2026-7. 


NAMED 
22 LABEL 
ORDER 

NO MACHINES OR OUTFITS NECESSARY. 


RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON-RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 


USED IN THE R.H.S. GARDENS, WISLEY, 
N.R.S. TRIAL GROUNDS AND L.C.C. Etc. 

NOTICE AND COMMEMORATION 
ALSO PLATES, ANY SIZE, ANY WORDING 
For tree planting ceremonies, plot marking and 
numbering, pets’ graves, house naming, etc. 
Price List from all Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or 
JOHN PINCHES LTD., 3, Crown Buildings, 
CROWN STREET, LONDON, S.E.5. 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Choice Flowering Bulbs 
for Garden, Home and Greenhouse 
Bulb Bowls Bulb Fibre 
Bush and Climbing Roses 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fruit Trees Herbaceous Plants 
Insecticides and Fertilisers 
W. SMAIL, THe GARDEN SHopP, 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station. 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall. 


Est. 45 years Contractors to H.M, Govt. 


TREE SURGERY 


Specialists in Tree Preservation, 
Lopping, Felling, Pruning, etc. 
WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO ADVISE 


Our 45 years’ practical experience 
is at your disposal. 


T. N. HARRISON & CO. 
31 ALEXANDRA ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W.8. 


Phone MAIDA VALE 8260. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
& FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Grown by specialists— packed 
by craftsmen. Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy Norfolk-grown 
stock now ready. !’rices are 
carriage paid. 
A. REEVES & CO., 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


GARDENING GLOVES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
(SPECIALITY) 
THORN-PROOF PRUNING GLOVES- 
Soft and pliable, in all sizes, and as 
supplied to the Fellows of R.H.S. 
since 1920. 

WRITE OR CALL 
ADA EVERITT, Glove Maker 
28 OAKLEY GARDENS, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Tel. : Flaxham 2369 


Ideal Situation: Underground and Buses 
: to all of London. 
: or Pleasure = able. 
xvi 


LILY YEAR BOOK 
I9 51-2 


This vclume contains a most important and interesting article on recent 
advances in Lily breeding by Dr. S. L. Emsweller of the U.S.A.; this will 
prove of interest to all Lily growers. _ Lilies in India are described by Colonel 
Lowndes, who recently visited Nepal, while Captain Kingdon-Ward discusses 
Lilies in Assam; the Countess Grey describes the Lilies in gardens in Northum- 
berland. The extracts from the Supplement to Elwes’ Monograph are continued 
this year by the article on Lilium Bolanderi. The needs of beginners in 
Lily growing will be met by an article specially written for this purpose by 
Mr. R. G. Walter. There are articles from America by Mr. Jan de Graaff, 
Dr. F. McWhorter and Mr. C. Grant Wilson. Contributions from other 
overseas authors are also included. Dr. Turrill contributes an article on the 
Snake’s-head Fritillaria Meleagris. Reports of the Lily Shows, Group 
Meetings and awards to Lilies are also included. 
Price 12s. 6d. to Fellows and Associates, postage and packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $2 post free 
Price 15s. od. to Non-Fellows, postage and packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $2.40 post free 
Obtainable from 


VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1 


THE SECRETARY, THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : ; 


GREENHOUSES 


Height: Ridge 7ft. 7fins. ; 
Eaves 6ft. 0 ins. Width: 
7ft. 1Ofins. Length from 
6ft. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in mulcti- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and erection 
booklet. To prevent 
damage to glass, metal 
panels are fitted at 
ground level all round. 
Extras available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
dividing partitions, 

training wire clips. ALSO ALUMINIUM SECTIONAL GARDEN FRAMES 


Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD . BRAINTREE . ESSEX 
Enquiries to: EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD . LEICESTER 
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Floral Mile. 


ROSES - - 3/- each. 

We invite your selection and inspection from our 
stock of 100,000 ROSES 
of the finest possible quality. 
Standards - - 10/6 each. 
Climbers - - each. 


FRUIT TREES in great variety. 


HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS 
including Waterers Festival Borders, planned in 
detail (120 sq. ft. 60 plants £5 10s.) 


Carriage and packing free. 


SHRUBS and TREES 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Flowering Cherries. 
Shrubs for flower and berry. Hedge-making and 
screening Shrubs. Climbers etc. Shrub borders 

planned in detail. 


Separate Catalogues post free. 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP, LTD. 
The Floral Miie 


TWYFORD BERKS. 


Telephone: WARGRAVE 224-225 


Printed by Spoltiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Lid., London and Colchester. 
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